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——_. subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam Edition 
Farageonveenc nt or not a than There Months, and in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. rr France 
— eCountries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/, 2s, the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition, [JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 


eS TIN . 
XPERIME SNTAL and ANALYTICAL RAWING LESSONS GRATIS, on the Gonio- 
EM _KING’'S COLLEGE, London. — The, LABO- metricon system, by GEORGE EARL, M. R.A., (Author of 
CHE Sike direction of Pro f. MILLER and Mr. J. E. the new and superbly illustrated Drawing Book, entitled as above,) 
f] REOPEN in the an BA a October. who offers to all purchasers of the same a series of gratuitous les- 
re wi ba ped mmodation are here. afforded to per- sons, initiative of the contents, by which all learners may obtain a 
: os onan of science the thorough knowledge of drawing artistically and mechanically, 


h, and for Fell «= Shennical Books, 5s. 6d., had at Ackermann's, Strand ; Reeves’, 113, Cl 
Setar tts omesil with the pig Agrioultere, Mauu- wide i Dean’s, Threadneedle-strect ; Sealed "s, iy, 


R 
and Brodie’ 8, 79, Long-acre : will admit to Eiseter-ha 11, Strand, free 


GINGING CLASSES, under the ‘Direction of 
MR. JOHN HULLAH., 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES for LADIES, to meet on MONDAY 
and say RSDAY EVENINGS, will commence as follows :— 
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T AY “SOCIETY.—The THIRD ANNIVER. | 
SARY will be held on TUESDAY, September 15, during 
the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at the Victoria Rooms, eovsmaseret, at 10 o'clock, a.at. 
Professor Beit, F.R.S. President, in the ch 
EDWIN LANKESTER, Secretary. 
RADUATION IN ARTS AND MEDICINE. 
—DR. COOKE, F.L.S. Professor of Materia Medica to the 
Royal Medico-Botanical Bosiety, PREPAMS re ONT LEMEN 
FOR EXAMINATION for the f M.D. and A.M. in the 
Scottish and Continental Universities. Fen for preparation, 15 
Guineas. Apply to Dr. Cooke, 4, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 


ho STUDE) NTS IN MEDICINE.—A Puy- 
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pena materials, for one month, 4 guineas ; three 
“res aan ett six months, 18 guineas ; and nine months, 25 


Ae Danie hip of 202, tenable for two years, will be 
erst bane the best series of researches executed in 
, provided | that the candidate has been a member of 





or ax months. 
ee containing full 


permnally or or by letter, at t 


articulars, may be had on applica- 
o Rearetags 's Office, King’s College. 
W. JELP, D. dD. Principal. — 

gem, ____—i WE <4 

TRIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE: Session 15i6— —The Classes 

vil COMMENCE on THURSDAY, ist of Detober, when Prof. 

Meera, M.D. will deliver an Introductory Lecture, at 2 o'clock 


aspial Practice, with Medical and Surgical Clinical Lectures, 
thhout the 
uses Swe rhe obtained at the Office of the College. 
ces of Students.—Several of the Professors, and some of 
the Masters ¢ of the Junior School, receive Students to re: side with 
them; and in the oflice of the College there is kept a Register of 
pr uaeonected with the College who receive boarders into 
families ; among these are several eitiod a hk. he 
fouer rd information as to terms and other particulars. 
setae WILLIAMS, M.D. Dean of the Faculty. 
mics C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Counci 


The Teas to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts commence on 
“fied union Scho School opens on the 22nd of September. 


a Eubite Tostiiation, and Lecturer on Chemistry, 
RECELV ES MEDICA STUDENTS AS HOUSE PUPILS. 
His a ny & minutes’ walk of University College, 
the Middlesex Hospital, and the Library of the British Museu, 
and within an easy distance of King’s College and Charing Cross 
Hospital. Apply, if personally, before Twelve or after Four, at 12, 
Howland-street, Fitzroy-square, or by letter. 


T° INVALIDS.—A Married Physician, residing 

in a County Town within two hours’ distance of jenten Ad 
rail, is desirous of RECEIVING INTO HIS PAMIL 

VALLD, who would meet with all the comforts of a eee As 
bined with the best medical advice. Apply, in the first instance, 
to M. D., to the care of Mr Darling, Clerical Pivensd. Little Queen- 
street, Tiolborn. The Rev, Wm. Carus, of Trinity ‘Colle ze, Cam- 
bri idge, has kindly consented to act as re’ efcree. 


(CURE of STAMMERING without SURGICAL 
PERATION, or the USE of MEDICINE.—_MR. HUNT, 
having been called ‘to Town somewhat earlier than usual this 





| avons to attend to several Pupils, begs tofannounce his residence, 


24, Regent-street, to the end of October. 


EMOVAL.—Dr. CULVERWELL has REMOVED 
to 10, AnGYLL-pLace, REGENT-STREET. 








] ONDON HOSPITAL.—MEDICAL and 
ener SCHOOL.—The LECTU RES will COMMENCE 
RSDAY, October 1, 1846, at half- . Two o'clock, when 

= 1 TATRODUCHORY LECTURE will delivered by Mr. 


MEDICINE — W. J. Little, M ~" 
SCRGERY—Mr. Luke and Mr. ling, 

DESCRIPTIVE and SURGIC: Nw ATOMY Mr. Adams. 
GABRAL ANATOMY and PHYSLOLOGY—W. BL. Carpenter, 


E RIA MEDICA—J. Pereira, M.D. F-R.S. 
RY— - rest ira, M.D., and Henry Lethedy, M. B. 
Te TFERY H. Kamsbotham, M.D. 
ag Mubigine- F. H. Ramsbotham, M.D., and Alger- 


n, M.D. 
mtcrical man "ATOMY—Mr. Critchett and Mr. N. Ward. 
de SURGERY—Mr. Craigie. 

General Fee to the Lectures, 50/.; Medical Practice, | wu om A 
Surgical Practice, including 12 months’ dressership, 264. A 
library and cabinet of Materia Medica free to the Pupils. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


HE AUTUMNAL MEDICAL SESSION will 
COMMENCE on THURSDAY, the Ist October, 1846. 

Gentlemen are admitted Students of St. Thomas's Hospital, on 

Testimonials as to Moral Character and Genera Educa- 

tion, having the option of paying 40/. for the first year, the same for 

thesecond, and 10/. for each succeeding year ; or of making special 

tatries to any course of Lectures, or to Hospital practice as here- 





Clinical Clerks, Clinical Reporters, and Surgeons’ Dressers, will 
beselected from the Students, according to their general proficiency 
sad merit, en additional fee. he Dressers will be pro- 
vided with AS 4 - ccomgnens in the Hospital free of expense 

Ductony. LECTURE -D , at 2 L 
ea BDe Marker r. Barker, at 2 o'clock. 
EXANTHEMATA—Dr. George Gregory. 
SURG Y—Mr. Green and Mr. B. Tray _ _— 
PHYSIOLOGY and GENERAL ANATOMY—Mr. Grainger. 
DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL ANATOMY—Mr. F. Le Gros 


ANATOMICAL DEMONSTRATIONS— i 
MOKBID ANATOMY—Mr. EE. Barrons Sainey- 
CREMISTRY—Dr. Leeson and Mr. setae. 
MATERLA MEDICA—Dr. Risdor n Ben 
MDW i =f ns pa DIsE ASES ry Wr OMEN and CHIL- 
ape and Dr. Waller. 
watnanaic sUGEn Mr. acim. ES i 
nd TIONS of the TEETH—Mr. F. Saunders. 
CLINICAL LECTURES by the PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


TeSUMMER S SESSION will commence in May. 
ATHOLOGY 


PRACT uy 
ICAL CHE NistRE vender the direction of Dr. Leeson— 
Mr, fides, 


MIDWI —Dr. Cape and Dr. Waller, 
YORENSTE Napieii® Dr. Leeson and Dr. Risdon Bennett. 


ANY— 
OMPARATIVE ANATOMY and NATURAL HISTORY— Dr. 


culars of the Lectures and Hospital 
ay be had by apply ing to Mr. Whitfield, resident Medical 


BE 
pbimpetises for further parti 
Secretary. 





OT EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Nol ICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that, pursuant 
Sane ae an ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
Ofice of the Eroprietors of 10 or more shares will be held at the 
Pda the ao 3, the Cresent, New Bridge-street, Black- 
net .— 2nd day of October next, at 2 for 1 o'clock 

of receiving the the C 
ggg in the room of J 4 “Richards, Esq., 
Bart., Henry Tufnell, Esq. M.P., and Peter 
and ch Auditor inthe room 1 of James Gascoigne 
’ —a © go out by rotation, but who are eligible to bere re- 


AR! Fe ar. Actuary. 
ew z 
September 2 2, 1846. wanes 


wile pn ean bea =a for o —tioee! of Director 
'e notice ereof in 
Actuary, Ui days gt St the least, previous to the General Meeeing. _ 








{DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXX.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 170 of The Edin- 
ta Review, are requested to be sent to the Publishers’ by Tues- 
day, the 29th inst. ; and BLLLS on or before Friday, October 2nd. 
39, Paternoster- “row, Sept. 12, 1846. 


TPHE .QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 156.— 


























ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be anponntal to the Publisher by the 19th, and BLLLS for inser- 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
LA VENTE PUBLIQUE de lexcellente Col- 
lec’ 

T. G. stir MITZ, aura liea le 21 Septembre, & Cologne. Le Cata- 
— se distribué A Londres chez Monsieur D. NUTT, 158, Fleet- 
TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS, 
Now ready, gratis, 

HE COUNTRY LIBRARIAN'S CATA- 
British and Foreign Library, Conduit-street, London, and offered 
at very reduced prices. Orders (inclosing two stamps) to Saunders 

THE FORMATION OF READING SOCIETIES. 

HE PLANS and PARTICULARS 
the Kingdom may n : iratis. Orders (inclosing two 
stamps) to be addressed to Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit- 
M” UD d ts s 

Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
rary comprises the Works of our Standard Authors, 
with a a supply of every New Work of interest in History, 

Family and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guinene| per Annum. 

st published, Grar 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 6000 Volumes of 
SECON D-HAND BOOKS connected with the io S' Sopae 
LOSOPHY, &e. including pony in ARCHI TE cru RE, ENGIN- 
EERING, FINE A MUSIC, ASTROLOGY, &e, &c., selling 
by post on forwarding four postage stamps to pre: 
London: William Brown, 130, Olt street, Kia Luke's. 
Just pelted, and forwarded on epulication by the inclosure of 
Postage Stamp with the order, Part the Seventh of 
1846, comprising his extensive and valuable Collection, in- 
cluding the best Standard Works in General English Literature, 
street. Particular attention is solicited to the unusual and exclu- 
sive cheapness of the various Copies of the following distinguished 
axp Depates—Tne ANNUAL Kecisten—Tur Excyciop #DIA Me- 
TROPOLITANA— Tue Encycrore#pi1a Britannica—and Regs’ Cy- 
Stamp for each, 
(THE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
Mr. George Luxford informs the public that en are in 
progress for combining in the same publication the more useful 
established Keviews, Both are now under one management, and 
will appear with nearly the same table of contents ; but for the 
etive core &c., separate editions will continue to 
be’ ee ret for the pres t. 
No. 75 of the * Foreign Quarterly Review, will be inserted in both 
editions without extra c’ e, if sent on or before the 2ist instant 
itefriars- Vleet t, London. 


tion by the 2ist inseas. 
on d'anciens Tableaux et d’objets d'art de feu Monsieur 
ot. 
Cologne, Aott 1846. T. M. HEBERLE. 
LOGUE of CHEAP DUPLICATES, withdrawn from the 
& Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
for the anny of RE ADING SOCIETIES throughout 
oT 
sireet, Lanover-square. 
SELECT LIBRARY, 
gle Bubecription: + 78. per Qua arter ; 2ls, per Annum. 
‘i: Travel, Biography, Science, and General Literature. 
J TIS 
BROWN S MATHEMATICAL CATA- 
MATHEMATICS, NATURAL and EXPERIM AL PItl- 
at the exceedingly Fy Nay affixed to = h artic ole. | ade e had 
SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
a 
OWDING’S GENERAL CATALOG UE for 
with extraordinary low prices affixed, on sale at No. 82, Newgute- 
Works in the Catalogue—viz. Hansanrp s PARLIAMENTARY LilstoRy 
cLopzp1A. Parts III. to VI. may be had by forwarding a Postage 
UARTERLY REVIEW 
and attractive of the hitherto distinctive features of the above old 
comsueraes of i weg ae rs desirous of completing their back sets, 
Advertisements for No. ‘0 of the * Westminster Review,’ and 
to Mr, Luxford’s Offices, 1, 


ass No. 55, Monday Evening, Sep tember 14th, 
c lass No. 56, Thursday Evening, 8: Cotemter 17th. 
Class No. 57, Monday Evening, September 2st. 
Class No, 58, Thursday Evening, September 24th, 
Class Ze 59, Monday Evening, September 28th. 
Class No. 60, Thursday Evening, October Ist. 
a —— for a Course of Sixty Lessons, or Two Payments of 
7s. Gd. each. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES for $ ENTLEMEN, to meet on 
TU AY and FRIDAY EVENINGS, will commence as fol- 


‘o. 61 Fa pany! Evening, September 15th, 
Friday Evening, September 18th. 
. Tuesday Evening, September 22nd. 
64, Friday E vening, September 26th. 
5, Tuesday Evening, September 2th. 
C lass No. 66, Tuesday Evening, October 6th. 
Class No. 67, Friday ‘Evening, October 9th. 
Class No, 68, Tuesday Evening, October 13th, 
wea ench :—12s. for a Course of Sixty Lessons, or Two Payments of 
7s 
Tickets — full Particulars of the Hours of Meeting, &c., may 
be obtained at. the Apollonicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin's 8- ‘lane. 





EOLOGY.—Persons wishing to become ac- 

quainted with this interesting brauch of Science, will find 

their studies greatly facilitated by means of elementary collections, 
~ 7 can be had at T'wo, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty Guineas 


en 

‘A % ‘ollection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on pray gi contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet 
with five trays ; viz.— 

Mrxerats which are the components of rocks, or occasio! 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, —= 
Zoolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tow 
maline, Caleareous Spar, Fiuor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, } 7 itumen, &c, 

Meratuic Orxs:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gol hig my Be. ae Chiat Persh 

OCKS + neiss, Mica-slate, Cla ae ‘0! Ser- 
Sandstones, Limestones, Ii eee &e. — 
LS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Lu dlow Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic-clay, pd 
clay, and Crag Formations, &c. 


Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mrxeratoor, with 
a view to facilite the study of Gro.ocy, and of the app lication of 
Mineral substances in the 4rés, illustrated by an extensive Collec- 
tion of Specimens, Models, & 


A fine Cast in Plaster of Paris, covetaliy, coloured, of that 
interesting Fossil Sauriar 
PL ESIOSAU ‘RUS DOLICHODEIRUS. 

The original Specimen of the unique Skeleton of this species of 
Plesiosaurus, now in the British Museum, wes obtained from the 
Lias, near Glastonbury, and is described and — sured in the Bridg- 
water Treatise by Dr. Buckland, (Vol. 2, pl. 

The Cast, mounted on astrong. Wood Fr ane, mensuring 6 ft. 3in. 
in length, by 3 ft. 4 in. in width, is well adapted for Scientific and 
Provincial Museums, as exhibiting the remarkable characters and 
peculiarity of structure of this singular Reptile. 

(Price of the Cast, 41.) 


SOPWITII'S GEOLOGICAL MODELS, 
Dedicated to the Rev. Wu. Bucktanp, D.D., F.RS. & LS. 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the Universit of Oxford. 

‘hese Models are constructed of various kinds of Wood, fitted 
together from actual Measurements of the Strata in the Coal and 
Lead Mining Districts of the North of England. The upper part 
of each Model represents the surface of the ground ; the sides 
exhibit four vertical sections, each of which corres sonds with the 
sections usually drawn in Geological Works, and the base of ea 
Model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the 
surface, according to the scale of the Model. 

To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Dis- 
tricts, these Models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena 
than ordinary plans and _ sections, presenting a fac-simile of the 
objects represented, which can be ‘studied in every variety of posi- 
tion, and thus exhibit and explain the subterranean, as well as 
— relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral 

eins 

Sold in cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, quarto, 
or folio volumes, 

Set of Six Models, 3 inches square, £2 3 
4 inches square, toe 
Twelve ‘Models, 3 4 pe ogee r H 
Sa ehes 

It may be proper to fo observe, thatthe train of Romtigstion which 
is required to study these Models is wholly apart from the theo- 
retical researches which extend to the original formation of the 
rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open od every day ob- 
servation, and of which no doubt can possibly exis 

The Description of the Models can be had 4. & price 1s, 6d. 


An extensive assortment of Minerals, Shells, and Fossils, together 
with all the recent Works relating to Mineral ‘A Geology, Con- 
chology, and Chemistry ; Geological Maps, Hammers, Blowpipes, 
~ Acid Bottles for the Pocket, &c., can be suppli vy 

. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London, 


R. BEARD’S COLOURED PHOTO. 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 
A great improvement has been effected.”— Times, 
“The portraits in colours, by their singularly close approxima 
ton By nature, no less delighted than astonished us.”—Moraing 
erala 
“The zeguiting tableau Bi og bear comparison with the best 








miniata orning Chro; 
34, Parliament-street, Westminy 


85, King W illiam-strest, City 
ster; and at the Royal Polytechi nic oc institution, Regent-street. 
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CLAUDET’S PORTRAITS. ” 
« DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT that 


ould be truly pronounced a flattering likeness, we no 
tainly never expected to see ; that phenomenon, however, was 
sented to us on recently visiting the establishment of Mr. Clau aN 
Atheneum, July 4.— We confess we had no idea of the possibility 
of producin eayshing 9 so artistic and elegant on a metal plate.” 
Art-Ui g ks 1.—“Mr. Claudet’s productions approach more 
mooniy & i? to the nly. anished miniature than \sarthing we have yet 
seen. erary Gazette, July 4.—Mr. CLAUDET’S Daguerréotype 
Portrait ietablishment is open at 9 o'clock, 18, King William- 
street, corner of Adelaide-street, West Strand. 


ELEGANT NOVELTY IN STATIONERY. 


MAKSPERIAN MOTTO NOTE PAPER, 
AFERS, and ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, &c.— Apolo- 
getic, Tnjunctive Devotional, Keg Playful ; ; including every shade of 
fro and therefore ada; ted 
to e Sibnowd of polite phates tomy Selected by the 
pile of f'the Seakepertan peetonery, 

Superb Quire Boxes of the bes’ m Laid Paper, each sheet 
stamped with a DIFFERENT MOTTO. and 24 adhesive Envelopes 
to match, ls. 6d., or sent free and secure per oy for 24 postage 
stamps. Boxes of Wafers, 50 in each, 24 varieties of mottoes, 6a., 
or sent to any part of the Kingdom, pe r post, for 7 Ub -g - stam 

A List of the 72 Mottoes, forming boxes 1, 2, an: now re 
will be forwarded per post for 2 stamps. I. DOLBY Heraldic 
Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square. 
Trade supplied. 











A BARGAIN. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE and HUMOURIST. Complete from the commence- 
ment in 1821 to June 1845, numerous engravings, forming 73 vols. 
royal svo. new in ing with gilt labels, only 74 15s. (published at 
60 guineas). 1521-1 


y Bron ‘Set, new, in Parts, 5l. 15s. 


The above is one of the most interesting of all the Magazines 
published, as it contain more of that class of reading Sy 
entertaining to all classes, edited by the late Thomas Campbel 
Theodore Hook, T. Hood, and Charles Dickens, Esq. It inc udes 
all the best Novels, Poetry, &c. written b a Capt. Marryat, Countess 
of Blessington, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. C. Hall, Hon. Mrs. arg 
Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, 
Poole, P. Ward, Lady Morgan, Miss Landon, Douglas af 
T. C. Grattan, Benson Hill, James Smith, Esq., Author of * Re- 

ected Addresses,’ &c. &c. ; indeed, every first-rate author for the 

4 twenty-five years. 

G, Willis having just purchased the few entire copies of the 
above Magazine, begs to state it is one of the greatest bargains he 
has ever had the pleasure to offer. 

Orders should be sent, without delay, to G. WILLIS, Great 
jazza, Covent-garden, who publishes every month a C: atalogue of 
Cheap and Valuable Second-hand Books Gratis and Post-free. 


NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SLMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Fousten 
Acents,and Acents to the Royat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to pend the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
fe receive Consignments of Objects of Fine e, 
‘om all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the ehens 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
a information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, 











TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Foreign and GENERAL 


« AGENT, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes 4 receive and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Win Bags &c.; and also 
to forward 7, se all parte of the “Worl nil Commissions 
with which J . may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost ~ RR, ai romptitude, and 7 terms that will insure 
him future favours—The List o! A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
,2 = every information, may be Sbtained at his Offices, 36, 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 


celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 
Tourists, measure, when closed, 3} inches, and possess sufficient 
wer to show the Satellites of Jupiter, price 35s, ; or sent through 
he post, 36s. The instrument, with an additional Eye-piece, with 
which Saturn’s Ring can be clearly oom ~ and = ase to contain 
the whole, 3/.; sent through the To be had of the 
maker, JOHN DAVIS, essen 


Sale bp Suction. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND NURSERYMEN. 
MAGNIFICENT PALMS, TREE FERNS, CHOICE 
ORCHIDS, &e. 

Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY, lath 

September, and ‘following day, at 12 for 1 o'clock k, 


YHE FINEST COLLECTION of PALMS, 
TREE FERNS, &e. ever imported, which they have just 
received from Central America, comprising magnificent specimens 
of Chamzdoras, Trimaxs, Kunthias, Hyospatheas, Alsophillas, 
Zamias, Aspidiums, &c., many from 12 to 15 feet long, all collected 
with very great care. ‘Also, ‘an Importation of ORCHIDS, con- 
taining many favourite varieties. 
On view on Saturday and mornings of sale, and Catalogues had, 





~ 7 











SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d, 
A ANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
adapted to the use of Classical, and of the Upper Classes | 
Parochial Schools B the Rev. CHARLES J. SMUTH . M.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford ; late Curate of St. Paul's, Knightebindges 
Re tS eaee tic and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 


This little book is of the highest quality, containing simple 
and sensible directions on the use of words.”—Spectator, 
e recommend this * Manual of English Grammar,’ which is 
worthy of public patronage.”"—Church and State Gazette. 

“ This is a very excellent little‘ Manual.’ The rules are as con- 
cise as they can be rendered, consistently with the sense to be con- 
veyed ; and the definitions are not clothed in dimieult language. 
It will be found an easy and good practical grammar. 

mpd Dispatch, 
“ This is an unpretending useful little book, com il af avery 
Becessary purpose in a very admirable manner.”—Theol 


London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 


HOCHELAGA; 
OR, ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 


Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Crescent and the Cross.’ 
** Mr. Warburton has been the means of adding a new and very good book to the store of our 
work will prove itself, we predict, a great favourite on both sides of the Atlantic.”— Weekly — literature, The 
‘* This is not the work of a common writer. The book is full of pleasant reading and valuable matter, and 
of important practical reflections."—Examiner. » And suggestiye 


Henry Cotpury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





ee 
MISS BURNEY’S DIARY. 


Now ready, in small 8vo. embellished with a Portrait of Madame de Staél, Volume VL of 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF 


MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


Authoress of ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ &c. 


EDITED BY HER NIECE. 
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REVIEWS 


The System of National Education in France.— 
Code Universitaire, §c.] By M. A. Rendu, 

Paris, Hachette ; London, Dulau. 
tus University of France comprehends the 
ghole body of teachers in the kingdom,—whe- 
ther professors at colleges or instructors in 
schools, engaged in delivering lectures toadults 
rin showing the alphabet to infants,—bestow- 
ing professional or general education ;—whether 
the pupils be rich er poor, male or female. It 
is not so much an institution as a system ; based 
on the principle that, as it is the interest of the 
state to have good citizens, so it is the duty of 
the State to train its rising members in such a 
yay as Will insure their goodness. 

Phe old University of France was a powerful 
corporation ; possessing large privileges, with 
which even the most despotic monarchs were 
uvilling to interfere. But it fell and crumbled 
away in the very beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion; unassailed from without, undisturbed from 
within—as if unable to endure, not the shock, 
but the simple sight, of political reform. Among 
the many strange events of the period, the dis- 
appearance of this great historical institution is 
not the least remarkable. Noone seems to have 
sought, or wished for, its overthrow. It did not 
decline gradually—but fell at once. Supported 
by the ancient monarchy, it went to pieces as 
soon as the monarchy was removed,—falling, 
like an old wall, when the buttress by which it 
yas propped has been taken away. It is equally 
curious to find that its disappearance was for 
some time quite unnoticed. France was without 
an authorized system of education—and no one 
er ap the want. On the 21st of April, the 
Marquis de Condorcet presented to the Legis- 
lative Assembly a detailed plan of Public In- 
struction; which was heard, applauded—and 
neglected. The Convention talked about the 
subject,—and established a few schools; the 
Directory instituted a system of inspection over 
all private schools ; the Consular Government 
made a further advance, by establishing schools 
with gradations of instruction :—but it was not 
util 1808 that the organization of the Univer- 
sity as a complete system of national education 
was effected by Napoleon. 

Two schemes were before the Emperor: the 
me based on the system of Condorcet,—the 
other derived from the plan of national educa- 
tion which Charles Emanuel III., in the year 
1771, had established in Turin and the greater 
pat of Tuscany. As their relative merits are 
still a subject of controversy in France and 
other parts of Europe, we shall briefly indicate 
the differences between the two. 

Condorcet divided education into five classes 
of instruction :—primary schools, secondary 
whools, institutes, lyceums, and a general so- 
tiety, or Academy of the Arts and Sciences.— 
Inthe primary schools, the pupils were to be 
taught reading, writing, grammar, and the ele- 
ments of morality. ‘To these were added in 
the secondary schools, the elements of mathe- 


could select one or more of these courses. Clas- 
sical studies did not, as before, form the basis of 
education. There was a course for the ancient 
languages; but their acquisition was not re- 
garded as essential—The lyceums were de- 
signed to give the special education necessary 
for the learned professions ; and also to instruct 
those who wished it in the higher branches of 
the sciences.—The National Society of Arts and 
Sciences was to superintend all the branches of 
public instruction—to occupy itself in the ad- 
vancement of learning—to collect, examine, 
and diffuse all useful discoveries. 

The nomination of masters in each degree 
was given to the masters composing the supe- 
rior grade; until the National Society was 
reached,—the vacancies of which were to be 
filled by co-option. The teachers of primary 
and secondary schools were to be chosen by 
the heads of families in the localities in which 
they were established. They were to be elected 
for life; and could be deprived of their situa- 
tion only by a majority of two-thirds of the 
electors. Finally, all citizens were at liberty 
to establish private academies, at their dis- 
cretion. 

Condorcet’s plan, consequently, rendered the 
system of education—or, as the French call it, 
“The University’—perfectly free and inde- 
pendent. In the Tuscan system, on the con- 
trary, all the parts were linked together by a 
kind of military subordination, under the pre- 
sidency of a Grand Master, or Minister of 
Public Instruction ; who possessed control and 
supervision over every part of the system,— 
being responsible for the exercise of his author- 
ity to the State. Condorcet’s system was so 
free as to leave room .for caprice,—the Tuscan 
hardly admitted the exercise of choice. Na- 
poleon, as was natural, selected the Tuscan 
scheme ;—and his educational institutions have 
survived his overthrow. 

At the Restoration, the existence of the Uni- 
versity was endangered; and for some time 
private establishments seemed likely to super- 
sede the public institutions. But some irregu- 
larities in those establishments soon showed the 
necessity of supervision; and they were brought 
into the sphere of the University, by being sub- 
jected to examination, registration and inspec- 
tion. No one—lady or gentleman—can open 
a school, without undergoing an examination 
and receiving a certificate of competency; and, 
in general, it is required that similar certificates 
shall be taken out by the under-masters. At- 
testations of moral character are also'demanded: 
—so that it would be very difficult for a Squeers 
to set up a Do-the-Boys Hall in France. This 
precaution is said to have removed much evil 
from the ladies’ boarding-schools of France ;— 
and, when the law came to be enforced, nearly 
one-third of those who presided over such esta- 
blishments were found to be either incompetent, 
or unfit for their situations from other causes. 

Registration is required both by the Univer- 
sity and the Police. One of its results is a cor- 
rect statistical view of the state and progress of 


ter, and especially the purity of their morals and their 
religious principles.—They shall visit, from time to 
time, unexpectedly, the educational establishments 
placed under their charge.—They shall see that the 
mistresses and under teachers have strictly complied 
with the regulations respecting diplomas and attesta- 
tions to character. They shall examine if the houses 
be sufficiently large for the number of pupils they 
contain; and if the internal arrangements leave no- 
thing to desire in point of salubrity or propriety.— 
They shall inquire whether the neighbourhood be in 
any way dangerous to the health or the morals of 
the pupils.—They shall take care to visit the in- 
firmaries: and, in case of any contagious disease, 
shall investigate the measures taken to prevent 
communication between the sick and other resi- 
dents in the house.—They shall recommend the 
practice of vaccination.—They shall examine if the 
supply of food be sufficient and of good quality ; 
and inquire if the hours for repast, study, repose, 
and recreation be properly regulated,—to what 
punishments, if any, the young persons are subject, 
—and if they be allowed to play at any game which 
may be prejudicial to health.—They shall endeavour 
to ascertain correctly what is the direction given to 
education ; and if it tends to relax the moral prin- 
ciples of the pupils or inculcate erroneous doctrines. 
—Boarding-schools attached to convents shall be open 
to inspection, like other similar establishments.— 
Reports of everything remarked during these visits 
shall be made to the préfet. 







The first attempts to enforce these regulations 
excited a great commotion in Paris and its 
suburbs. But the parents—delighted at having 
something like security for the health, morals, 
and instruction of their children—steadily sup- 
ported the government; and the recusant 
teachers were forced to submit. It is only 
justice to add, that a very large proportion of 
the school-mistresses courted examination and in- 
spection; and would be most earnest in their 
protest against the abolition of the system. Its 
chief opponents have been the Jesuits and the 
Jesuitesses, or sisters of Le sacré Ceur. These 
object chiefly to an investigation of “the direc- 
tion” given to education. 

It is said that this system of Examination, 
Registration and Inspection gives the Univer- 
sity the monopoly of Public Instruction :—it 
would be as reasonable to complain that our 
tribunals have a monopoly of justice, our 
licensed apothecaries a monopoly of medicine, 
or our police a monopoly of the preserva- 
tion of the peace. The baker is liable to in- 
spection, for preventing the sale of adulterated 
bread; the meat of the butcher may be exa- 
mined by authority if suspected of taint; all 
shops where excisable articles are sold may be 
inspected to prevent frauds on the revenue :— 
and why should exemption from inspection be 
claimed in a matter of such high import as that 
of education? The parent’s discretion is no 
substitute for inspection. He may want the 
capacity; and in the great majority of instances 
cannot have an opportunity for its exercise. 
We do not trust to his discretion in the purchase 
of medicines for the body ; and it is infinitely 
more difficult to estimate the nature of aliment 
for the mind. We deny that the French 


— g ) education in France,—which is highly valuable | system is in any way inconsistent with freedom. 
pedetion matics, natural history and chemistry — the | both to the philosopher and the statesman. It meddles not with families,—interferes not 
delicate pa HE principles of the moral and social sciences— Inspection is, perhaps, the most important with parental rights. The parent vests a por- 
ase and a good course 


aa of commercial instruction, 
including book-keeping, geography, modern 

guages, and some notions of political eco- 
hony.—The institutes embraced in their courses 
the whole circle of the sciences. ‘The principal 
courses specified in the project were languages 
and literature-—mathematics and physies,— 
uental, moral, and political science,—the appli- 
tations of science to the Useful Arts,—and the 


Saisations of science to the Fine Arts. Each 
Pupu, according to his tastes or his faculties, 


part of the French system. All schools, public 
and private, are subject to it; and each inspec- 
tor is strictly forbidden to send notice of the 
time when he or she is about to visit a school. 
We quote the portions of the ‘Code’ applying 
to the inspection of female schools by Les 
Dames Inspectrices :— 

The inspection of ladies’ boarding-schools shall be 
entrusted to persons of their own sex. The inspec- 
tress shall be chosen by the préfet, from the mothers 





of families best recommended by their rank, charac- 





tion of his right in another so soon as he resolves 
to send a child to school; and this transfer of 
right justifies the intervention of the State. 
School is not a parental, but a social question. 
When education begins, the child becomes a 
member of society as well as of a family; and 
as a member of society he is entitled to the pro- 
tection of the government. 

We have heard it objected to a system of 
National Education that it places instruction 
wholly under the power of the State; and we 
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have, therefore, been anxious to show that it is 
easily possible to co-ordinate private establish- 
ments for education with a national scheme of 
instruction. It is no hardship to competent 
teachers to be examined, keep a register, and 
be subject to inspection: an incompetent one 
has no just reason to complain—any more than 
a candidate surgeon who is refused his diploma 
for insufficiency of acquirement. 

Industrial education is beginning to engage 
much attention in the secondary schools of 
France. At Lyons, the pupils are instructed, 
for instance, in the art of design, in mechanics, 
in the applications of chemistry to the arts, 
and especially in the chemistry of colour. In 
other schools, they are taught the use and ap- 
— of the barometer, thermometer and 
lygrometer. The secondary schools established 
under the Woods and Forests are admirably 
conducted. In addition to the ordinary 
routine, the pupils are taught the natural his- 
tory of trees,—the applications of different 
kinds of timber to civil and naval architecture, 
—the art of planting and rearing young trees, 
—the rhodes of measuring, counting, aud 
weighing, either for building or fire-wood,— 
and the leading principles of forest law. No 
one can hold the situation of ranger or keeper 
in a royal forest who has not spent two years in 
one of these schools. Private schools, kept by 
persons who have taken out their diploma, per- 
formed the duties of registration, and continued 
to satisfy the inspectors, are entitled to all the 
privileges of the public secondary schools except 
grants in aid from the government. 

The colleges had originally too much uni- 
formity in the prescribed courses of study ; but 
recently, the option of courses has been opened 
to the pupils under certain limits. This relax- 
ation, first made in 1833, is declared in the 
preamble of the ordinance to have been con- 
ceded “in favour of those pupils who, after 
having gone through the preliminary courses, 
wish to devote themselves to commerce, indus- 
trial pursuits, or some profession in which an 
extensive knowledge of the ancient languages is 
not required.”” The industrial course extends 
over two years; and is thus arranged in the 
Colleges of Nancy and Caen :— 

First Year. 

French.—Grammar, Literature, and Composition, 

Mathematies.—Commercial Arithmetic ; Book-4 
keeping ; the Elements of Geometry and Trigono- 
metry; Mensuration. 

Physics. —Mechanics and Chemistry. 

Natural History—Elements of Botany and Zo- 
ology. 

Modern Languages.—German at Nancy, English 
at Caen, Italian or Spanish in the Southern Colleges. 

History.—Outlines of Modern History ; History of 
France. 

Geography.—The products, exports, and marts of 
different countries ; and the latest commercial sta- 
tistics of foreign trade. 

Design.—Drawing, in all its branches; Formation 
of maps and plans. 

Second Year. 

French.—Rhetoric,Com position, History of French 
Literature. 

Philosophy.—Outlines of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy; Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Mathematics.—Algebra; Application of Algebra 
to Geometry ; Statics; Laws of Machinery; De- 
scriptive Geometry. 

Physics. —Applications of Physics and Chemistry 
to the Arts and Manufactures. The Professor, at 
the close of his course, is required to take his pupils 
to the principal factories in the neighbourhood ; to 
explain to them the most important processes; and 
to require from them drawings and plans of the 
machinery submitted to their inspection. 

Natural History.—The elements of Mineralogy, 
Vegetable Physiology, and Agricultural Chemistry. 

Modern Languages, History, and Geography :— 
the former courses continued and completed. 





Design.—Linear Perspective; higher branches of 
Design ; Ornamental Writing. 

Communes at an inconvenient distance from 
colleges, have been allowed to make arrange- 
ments for super-adding this course to their 
schools; but certificates, diplomas, can only be 
had after an examination by the collegiate 
authorities. 

In the strict collegiate course, the French 
have assigned a leading place to the Mixed 
and Applied Sciences, and to all the branches 
of Natural History ; none of which form any 
part of collegiate studies in England. On the 
other hand, their classical course is meagre; 
and, except in Paris, little attention seems to 
be paid to the refinements of Pure Mathematics. 
The works of the best French writers are, how- 
ever, read and analyzed with as much attention 
as those of the Greek and Latin authors; and 
the students are more stringently bound to the 
course of French literature than to any other. 

The provision for religious instruction is as 
independent of school discipline as possible. 
All students are obliged to attend the instruc- 
tions of the chaplain, excepting when their 
parents or guardians have directed otherwise; 
and in districts where there are both Catholic 
and Protestant pupils, a chaplain of each religion 
is appointed. ‘The chaplain is nominally ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Public Instruction; 
but, in fact, generally by the bishop of the 
diocese if a Catholic, and by the local consistory 
if a Protestant. Ireland is one of the few coun- 
tries in which ecclesiastical authorities would 
dream of asking for appointments as civil pro- 
fessors. The wildest of the Jesuits in France 
have never demanded more than that the system 
of religious instruction should be independent 
of the University, and not subjected to super- 
vision and inspection. 

The important subject of education is likely 
to engage the earnest attention of Parliament 
during the ensuing session; and we have, there- 
fore, been anxious to set forth some of the 
characteristics of the French system for serious 
consideration. There are other details less 
important, but still worthy of notice; to which 
we may direct attention at a future opportunity. 





Diary and Letters of Madame D' Arblay. 


Edited by her Niece. Vol. VI. Colburn. 


Works of this class are amongst the liveliest 
illustrations of the period and places to which 
they refer;—nor, in such respect, is the present 
volume a whit inferior to those which have pre- 
ceded it. It occupies an interval of nineteen 
years—from 1793 to 1812; and contains, among 
other things, some anecdotes of the English 
and French Courts, which, in their way, are 
even of historical value. We shall begin, how- 
ever, with matter purely literary. 

Madame D’Arblay had at one and the same 
time committed two indiscretions: married, and 
written a tragedy—‘ Edwy and Elgiva.’ Of the 
latter she gives what she calls the following 
‘short history,”’ in a letter to Mrs. . 

“T wrote it not, as your acquaintances imagined, 
for the stage, nor yet for the press. I began it at 
Kew Palace, and, at odd moments, I finished it at 
Windsor; without the least idea of any species of 
publication. Since I left the royal household, I ven- 
tured to let it be read by my father, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lock, my sister Phillips, and, of course, M. d’Arblay, 
and not another human being. Their opinions led 
to what followed ; and my brother, Dr. Charles, 
showed it to Mr. Kemble while I was on my visit to 
my father last October. Ie instantly and warmly 
pronounced for its acceptance; but I knew not when 
Mr. Sheridan would see it, -and had not the smallest 
expectation of its appearing this year. However, just 
three days before my beloved little infant came into 
the world, an express arrived from my brother, that 
Mr. Kemble wanted the tragedy immediately, in 





order to show it to Mr. Sheridan . 
heard of it, and had spoken in reap re Just 
terms of his good will for its reception, Still, 
ever, I was in doubt of its actual a he. 
three weeks after my confinement, when T had 
visit from my brother, who told me he was, the : 
morning, to read the piece in the green room This 
was a precipitance for which I was every we 
prepared, as I had never made but one copy - 
play, and had intended divers corrections and tos 
tions. Absorbed, however, by my new charge 
then growing ill, I had a sort of indifference 
the matter, which, in fact, has lasted ever since The 
moment I was then able to hold a pen I wrote “a 
short letters, to acknowledge the state of the affair re 
my sisters; and to one of these epistles T had an 
immediate laughing answer, informing me my conf 
dence was somewhat of the latest, as the subject oft 
was already in all the newspapers! I was extremely 
chagrined at this intelligence ; but, from that time 
thought it all too late to be the herald of my on 
designs. And this, added to my natural and incur. 
able dislike to enter upon these egotistical detail 
unasked, has caused my silence to my dear M__ 
and to every friend I possess. Indeed, speedily after 
I had an illness so severe and so dangerous, that re 
full seven weeks the tragedy was neither named nor 
thought of hy M. d’Arblay or myself. The piece 
was represented to the utmost disadvantage, saye 
only Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble ; for it was not 
written with any idea of the stage, and my illnes 
and weakness and constant absorbment, at the time 
of its preparation, occasioned it to appear with s 
many undramatic effects, from my inexperience of 
theatrical requisites and demands, that, when I say 
it, I myself perceived a thousand things I wished to 
change. The performers, too, were cruelly imper. 
fect, and made blunders I blush to have pass for 
mine,—added to what belong to me. The most im- 
portant character after the hero and heroine, had but 
two lines of his part by heart! He made all the 
rest at random, and such nonsense as put all the 
other actors out as much as himself: so that a more 
wretched performance, except Mrs. Siddons, Mr. 
Kemble and Mr. Bensley, could not be exhibited in 
a barn.” 

Such have too frequently been the miserable 
relations between author and actor oe actor 
seldom producing a new play but to serve some 
temporary and personal purpose. Madame 
D'Arblay seems, however, to have taken her 
disappointment with good temper,—and, indeed, 
to have been more regardful of her infant than of 
her drama. But the latter excited Mr. Cumber- 
land to some interest in its fate, according to 
Dr. Burney; who writes to the authoress that 

“Mr. Cumberland expressed his sorrow at what 
had happened at Drury Lane, and said that, if he 
had had the honour of knowing you sufficiently, he 
would have told you d’avance what would happen, 
by what he had heard behind the scenes. The 
players seem to have given the play an ill name 
But, he says, if you would go to work again, by re 
forming this; or work with your best powers at a 
new plan, and would submit it to his inspection, he 
would, from the experience he has had, risk his life 
on its success. This conversation I thought to 
curious not to be mentioned.” j 

With her grand ouvrage, ¢ Camilla,’—which 
she began about the same period,—M. ame 
D’Arblay was more successful. This work was 
publishedg partly by subscription, in 1796;—the 
Dowager Duchess of Leinster, the Hon, Mrs. 
Boscawen, Mrs. Crewe, and Mrs. Lock kindly 
keeping lists and receiving the names of sul 
scribers. The book was dedicated to the Queen 
The following extracts describe some particu 
lars attending the presentation of the first copy 
to her Majesty, at Windsor. 3 di 
of time, and in an age of mental activity 
the present, there is something amusing in the 
triviality and self-importance of some of these 
records :— 

“ The Queen was in her dressing-room, am 
only the Princess Elizabeth. Her reception be 
the most gracious imaginable; yet, when poet 
my emotion in thus meeting her again, 
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= by no means quite unmoved. I presented 
ny little—yet not small—offering, upon one knee, 
ie sthem, as she directed, upon a table by her 
Pie, and expressing, as well as I could, my devoted 
for her invariable — \y eon She 
conversation, In her old style, upon 
various «ted and people, with all her former gra- 
cousness of manner, which soon, as she perceived 
py strong sense of her indulgence, grew into even 
all its former kindness. — Particulars I have now no 
for; but when, in about half an hour, she 
sil, ‘How long do you ee ee here, Madame 
eck teaghing,* You heme os futon’ 
Yom 9 a 3 ia a @ - 
a Well, then, if you can come again to-mor- 
ow morning, you shall see the Princesses.’ She 
then said she would not detain me at present ; and, 
couraged by all that had passed, I asked if I might 
resume to put at the door of the King’s apartment 
acopy of my little work. She hesitated, but with 
niles the most propitious ; then told me to fetch the 
books ; and whispered something to the Princess 
Elizabeth, who wes — by — npg at hw 
moment that I retired for the other set. - 
wa iumediatcly upon my return to the Queen and 
the Princess Elizabeth, the King entered the apart- 
meat, and entered it to receive himself my little 
offering. ‘Madame d’Arblay,’ said her Majesty, 
‘tells me that Mrs. Boscawen is to have the third set ; 
but the first—your Majesty will excuse me—is mine.’ 
This was not, you will believe, thrown away upon 
ne The King, smiling, said, ‘Mrs. Boscawen, I 
hear, has been very zealous.’ I confirmed this, and 
the Princess Elizabeth eagerly called out, * Yes, Sir! 
adwhile Mr. Boscawen kept a book for Madame 
UArblay, the Duchess of Beaufort kept one for Mrs, 
Boscawen.’ This led to a little discourse upon the 
business, in which the King’s countenance seemed to 
speak a benign interest ; and the Queen then said, 
‘This book was begun here, Sir,’ which already I 
had mentioned. ‘And what did you write of it here ?” 
cried he. ‘How far did you go?—Did you finish 
any part, or only form the skeleton?’ ‘ Just that, 
Sir’ I answered ; ‘ the skeleton was formed here, but 
nothing was completed. I worked it up in my little 
cottage.’ ‘And about what time did you give to it?” 
‘All my time, Sir ; from the period I planned pub- 
lishing it I devoted myself to it wholly. I had no 
episode but a little baby. My subject grew upon 
ne, and increased my materials to a bulk that I am 
afraid will be more laborious to wade through for the 
a than a the writer.” ‘Are you much fright- 
? cried he smiling ; ‘as much frightened as you 
vere before?” ‘I have hardly had time to know yet, 
- ape the fair sheets of the last volume 
only night. I have, therefore, had no leisure 
for fear. And sure I am, happen what may to the 
book from the critics, it can never cause me pain in 
uy proportion with the pleasure and happiness I owe 
vit” I am sure I spoke most sincerely, and he 
loked kindly to believe me. He asked if Mr. 
Tock had seen it; and when I said no, seemed 
comically pleased, as if desirous to have it in its first 
wate, He asked next if Dr. Burney had overlooked 
it; and, upon the same answer, looked with the same 
atisfaction, He did not imagine how it would have 
psed current with my dearest father ; he appeared 
only tobe glad it would be a genuine work ; but, 
laughingly, said, ‘So you kept it quite snug ?’ * Not 
te “8 from my situation and my 
@; 1 should else have been very happy to have 
onsulted my father and Mr. Lock : bet ‘I had so 
much, to the last moment, to write, that I literally 
fot a moment to hear what could be said. The 
wrk is longer by the whole fifth volume than I had 
frst planned ; and I am almost ashamed to look at 
sae, and afraid my readers would have been more 
thliged to me if I had left so much out than for 
putting so much in.’ He laughed ; and inquired 
vho corrected my proofs. ‘ Only myself, I answered. 
Why some authors have told me,’ cried he, ‘ that 
we the last to do that work for themselves, 
how so wel! by heart what onght to be, that 
Y Tun on without seeing what is. They have 
me, besides, that a mere plodding head is best 
ind surest for that work; and that the livelier the 
Magination the less it should be trusted to.’” 
he Moning icp interview with the Queen on 
— 





“She conversed upon various public and general 
topics till the friseur was dismissed, and then I was 
honoured with an audience, quite alone, fora full 
hour and a half. In this, nothing could be more 
gracious than her whole manner and discourse. The 
particulars, as there was no pause, would fill a duo- 
decimo volume at least. Among them was Mr. 
Windham, whom she named with great favour; and 
gave me the opportunity of expressing my delight 
upon his belonging to the Government. We had so 
often conversed about him during the accounts I had 
related of Mr. Hastings’s trial, that there was much 
to say upon the acquisition to the administration, 
and my former round assertions of his goodness 
of heart and honour. She inquired how you did, 
my dearest father, with an air of great kindness ; 
and, when I said well, looked pleased, as she an- 
swered, ‘I was afraid he was ill, for I saw him but 
twice last year at our music.” She then gave me an 
account of the removal of the concert to the Hay- 
market since the time I was admitted to it. She 
talked of some books and authors, but found me 
wholly in the clouds as to all that is new. She then 
said, * What a very pretty book Dr. Burney has 
brought out upon Metastasio! I am very much 
pleased with it. Pray (smiling) what will he bring 
out next? ‘As yet, Madam, I[ don’t know of any 
new plan.’ But he will bring out something else ?” 
* Most probably; but he will rest a little first, 1 fancy.’ 
‘Has he nothing in hand?’ * Not that I now know 
of, Madam.’ * O, but he soon will!’ cried she, again 
smiling. ‘Ile has so active a mind, Ma’am, that I 
believe it quite impossible to him to be utterly idle ; 
but, indeed, I know of no present design being posi- 
tively formed.’ * * * Just before we assembled to 
dinner, Mile. Jacobi desired to speak with me alone, 
and, taking me to another room, presented me with 
a folded little packet, saying, * The Queen ordered 
me to put this into your hands, and said, ‘Tell 
Madame d’Arblay it is from us both.”? It was an 
hundred guineas. I was confounded, and nearly 
sorry, so little was such a mark of their goodness in 
my thoughts. She added that the King, as soon as 
he came from the chapel in the morning, went to the 
Queen’s dressing-room just before he set out for the 
levee, and put into her hands fifty guineas, saying, 
* This is for my set.” The Queen answered, ‘I shall 
do exactly the same for mine,’ and made up the 
packet herself. ‘ “Tis only, she said, for the paper, 
tell Madame d’Arblay—nothing for the trouble!’ 
meaning she accepted that.” 


The sale of ‘ Camilla’ was highly satisfactory, 
notwithstanding the verbal criticism to which it 
was subjected in the Monthly Review :— 

“ The reviews,” said Madame D’Arblay, “howeaer, 
as they have not made, will not, I trust, mar me. 
‘Evelina’ made its way all by itself; it was well 
spoken of, indeed, in all the reviews, compared with 
general novels, but it was undistinguished by any 
quotation, and only put in the monthly catalogue, and 
only allowed a short single paragraph. It was circula- 
ted only by the general public, till it reached, through 
that unbiassed medium, Dr. Johnson and Mr, Burke, 
and thence it wanted nopatron. Works of this kind 
are judged always by the many; works of science, 
history and philosophy, voyages and travels, and 
poetry, frequently owe their fate to the sentiments of 
the first critics who brand orextol them. Miss Cam- 
bridge asked me, early, if I should not take some 
care about the reviews? ‘No,’ I said,‘none. There 
are two species of composition which may nearly 
brave them—politics and novels ; for these will be 
sought and will be judged by the various multitude, 
not the fastidious few. With the latter, indeed, they 
may be aided or injured, by criticism, but it will not 
stop their being read, though it may prejudice their 
readers. They want no recommendation for being 
handed about but that of being new, and they fre- 
quently become established, or sunk into oblivion, 
before that high literary tribunal has brought them 
to a trial.” She laughed at my composure; but, 
though I am a good deal chagrined, it is not broken. 
If I had begun by such a perusal I might, indeed, 
have been disturbed, but it has succeeded to so much 
solace and encouragement that it cannot penetrate 
deeply.” 

This correspondence contains some interest- 
ing guessing as to the author of ‘The Pursuits 








of Literature ;’ and also some description of 
the funeral of Mr. Burke,—to whose character 
both Dr. Burney and his daughter do justice, 
notwithstanding their strong partizanship for 
Mr. Warren Hastings. Dr. Burney’s interview 
with Herschel—to whom he read parts of his 
own astronomical poem—is curious. 


“T drove through Slough in my way to Windsor, 
in order to ask at Dr. Herschel’s door when my 
visit would be least inconvenient to him—that night 
or next morning. ‘The good soul was at dinner, but 
came to the door himself, to press me to-alight im- 
mediately and partake of his family repast ; and this 
he did so heartily that I could not resist. I was 
introduced to the family at table, four ladies, and a 
little boy about the age and size of Martin. I was 
quite shocked at seeing so many females: I expected 
(not knowing that Herschel was married) only to 
have found Miss Herschel; but there was a very old 
lady, the mother, I believe, of Mrs. Herschel, who 
was at the head of the table herself, and a Scots lady 
(a Miss Wilson, daughter of Dr. Wilson, of Glasgow, 
an eminent astronomer), Miss Herschel, and the 
little boy. I expressed my concern and shame at 
disturbing them at this time of the day; told my 
story, at which they were so cruel as to rejoice, and 
went so far as to say they rejoiced at the accident 
which had brought me there, and hoped I would 
send my carriage away, and take a bed with them, 
They were sorry they had no stables for my horses, 
I thought it necessary, you may be sure, to faire la 
petite bouche, but in spite of my blushes I was obliged 
to submit’ to my trunk being taken in, and the car 
sent to the inn just by. We soon grew acquainted, 
I mean the ladies and I; and before dinner was over 
we seemed old friends just met after a long absence. 
Mrs. Herschel is sensible, good-humoured, unpre- 
tending, and well-bred ; Miss Herschel all shyness 
and virgin modesty; the Scots lady sensible and 
harmless, and the little boy entertaining, promising, 
and comical. Herschel, you know, and everybody 
knows, is one of the most pleasing and well-bred 
natural characters of the present age, as well as the 
greatest astronomer. Your health was drunk after 
dinner (put that into your pocket); and after much 
social conversation and a few hearty laughs, the 
ladies proposed to take a walk, in order, I believe, 
to leave Herschel and me together. We walked 
and talked round his great telescopes till it grew 
damp and dusk, then retreated into his study to 
philosophize. I had a string of questions ready to 
ask, and astronomical difficulties to solve, which, 
with looking at curious books and instruments, 
filled up the time charmingly till tea, which being 
drank with the ladies, we two retired again to the 
starry. Now having paved the way, we began 
to talk of my poetical plan, and he pressed me to 
read what I had done. Heaven help his head! my 
eight books, of from 400 to 820 lines would require 
two or three days to read. He made me unpack my 
trunk for my MS., from which I read him the titles 
of the chapters, and begged he would choose any 
book or character of a great astronomer he pleased, 
*Oh, let us have the beginning.’ I read him the 
first eighteen or twenty lines of the exordium, and 
then said I rather wished to come to modern times 5 
I was more certain of my ground in high antiquity 
than after the time of Copernicus, and began my 
eighth chapter, entirely on Newton and his system, 
Ile gave me the greatest encouragement; said re- 
peatedly that I perfectly understood what I was 
writing about; and only stopped me at two places: 
one was at a word too strong for what I had to 
describe, and the other at one too weak. The doc- 
trine he allowed to be quite orthodox, concerning 
gravitation, refraction, reflection, optics, comets, 
magnitudes, distances, revolutions, &c. &c., but made 
a discovery to me which, had I known sooner, would 
have overset me, and prevented my reading any part 
of my work: he said he had almost always had an 
aversion to poetry, which he regarded as the arrange- 
ment of fine words, without any useful meaning or 
adherence to truth; but that, when truth and science 
were united to these fine words, he liked poetry very 
well; and next morning, after breakfast, he made 
me read as much of another chapter on Des Cartes, 
&c., as the time would allow, as I had ordered my 
carriage at twelve, I read, talked, asked questions 
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and looked at books and instruments till near one, 
when I set off for Chelsea.” 


The volume before us contains, also, some 
graphic touches of og og whose equivocal 
character seems not a little to have puzzled, 
and sometimes roused the indignation of, 
Madame D’Arblay’s various correspondents. 
“Wretch” and “‘ monster’ are the softest words 
used in allusion to him. The, writers’ sympa- 
thies were strongly attracted to the old French 
court; and they could scarcely be expected to 
foresee the political benefits which were to issue 
out of the anomalies that necessarily occur in 
revolutions. Such comments as theirs must be 
accepted as the record of immediate sensations: 
—the after duty of reflection has devolved on us. 
There are in these pages some very pleasing 
domesticities relative to Madame D’Arblay 
herself, her son and her husband; whose fond- 
ness for his garden was only equalled by his love 
of astronomy—the first being the prose and the 
last the poetry of his life. The diarist’s rever- 
ence for her father—at whose request she with- 
drew her comedy of ‘ Love and Fashion’ from 
Covent Garden Theatre—is even touching. Nor 
is the manner in which she bears domestic 
misfortune and monetary disappointment less 
exemplary. Her husband’s necessities taking 
him to France, and it being expedient for her to 
join him there, we have, in the subsequent cor- 
respondence, her impressions of that country. 
Those which she formed of Bonaparte, as First 
Consul, were favourable. We have, also, a 
slight notice of Madame de Staél—but some- 
what coloured with prejudice. That of Napo- 
leon is so graphic as to deserve extract :— 

“ Our window was that next to the consular apart- 
ment, in which Bonaparte was holding a levee, and 
it was close to the steps ascending to it; by which 
means we saw all the forms of the various exits and 
entrances, and had opportunity to examine every 
dress and every countenance that passed and repassed. 
This was highly amusing, I might say historic, where 
the past history and the present office were known. 
Sundry footmen of the First Consul, in very fine 
liveries, were attending to bring or arrange chairs for 
whoever required them ; various peace-officers, su- 
perbly begilt, paraded occasionally up and down the 
chamber, to keep the ladies to their windows, and 
the gentlemen to their ranks, so as to preserve the 
passage or lane through which the First Consul was 
to walk upon his entrance, clear and open; and 
several gentlemanlike looking persons, whom in former 
times I should have supposed pages of the back stairs, 
dressed in black, with gold chains hanging round 
their necks, and medallions pending from them, 
seemed to have the charge of the door itself, leading 
immediately to the audience chamber of the First 
Consul. But what was most prominent in com- 
manding notice, was the array of the aides-de-camp 
of Bonaparte, which was so almost furiously striking, 
that all other vestments, even the most gaudy, ap- 
peared suddenly under a gloomy cloud when con- 
trasted with its brightness. We were long viewing 
them before we could discover what they were to 
represent, my three lady companions being as new 
to this scene as myself; but afterwards M. d’Arblay 
starting forward to speak to one of them, brought 
him across the lane to me, and said, ‘ General Lau- 
riston.’ * * The last object for whom the way was 
cleared was the Second Consul, Cambacérés, who ad- 
vanced with a stately and solemn pace, slow, regular, 
and consequential ; dressed richly in scarlet and gold, 
and never looking to the right or left, but wearing a 
mien of fixed gravity and importance. He had 
several persons in his suite, who, I think, but am not 
sure, were ministers of state. At length the two 
human hedges were finally formed, the door of the 
audience chamber was thrown wide open with a com- 
manding crash, and a vivacious officer—sentinel—or 
I know not what, nimbly descended the three steps 
into our apartment, and placing himself at the side 
of the door, with one hand spread as high as possible 
above his head, and the other extended horizontally, 
called out in a loud and authoritative voice, ‘ Le 
Premier Consul!’ You will easily believe nothing 





more was necessary to obtain attention ; not a soul 
either spoke or stirred as he and his suite passed 
along, which was so quickly that, had I not been 
placed so near the door, and had not all about -me 
facilitated my standing foremost, and being least 
crowd-obstructed, I could hardly have seen him. As 
it was, I had a view so near, though so brief, of his 
face, as to be very much struck by it. It is of a 
deeply impressive cast, pale even to sallowness, while 
not only in the eye but in every feature—care, thought, 
melancholy and meditation are strongly marked, with 
so much of character, nay, genius, and so penetrat- 
ing a seriousness, or rather sadness, as powerfully to 
sink into an observer’s mind. Yet, though the busts 
and medallions I have seen are, in general, such good 
resemblances that I think I should have known him 
untold,he has by nomeansthe look to be expected from 
Bonaparte, but rather that of a profoundly studious 
and contemplative man, who ‘ o’er books consumes’ 
not only the ‘ midnight oil’ but his own daily strength, 
‘and wastes the puny body to decay’ by abstruse 
speculation and theoretic plans or rather visions, in- 
genious but not practicable. But the look of the 
commander who heads his own army, who fights his 
own battles, who conquers every difficulty by per- 
sonal exertion, who executes all he plans, who per- 
forms even all he suggests ; whose ambition is of the 
most enterprising, and whose bravery is of the most 
daring cast :—this, which is the look to be expected 
from his situation, and the exploits which have led 
to it, the spectator watches for in vain. The plain- 
ness, also, of his dress, so conspicuously contrasted 
by the finery of all around him, conspires forcibly 
with his countenance, so ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale 
hue of thought,’ to give him far more the air of a 
student than a warrior. * * Bonaparte, mounting 
a beautiful and spirited white horse, closely encircled 
by his glittering aides-de-camp, and accompanied by 
his generals, rode round the ranks, holding his bridle 
indifferently in either hand, and seeming utterly 
careless of the prancing, rearing, or other freaks of 
his horse, insomuch as to strike some who were near 
me with a notion of his being a bad horseman, I am 
the last to be a judge upon this subject; but as a 
remarker, he only appeared to me a man who knew 
so well he could manage the animal when he pleased, 
that he did not deem it worth his while to keep con- 
stantly in order what he knew, if urged or provoked, 
he could subdue ina moment. Precisely opposite 
to the window at which I was placed, the Chief 
Consul stationed himself after making his round ; 
and thence he presented some swords of honour, 
spreading out one arm with an air and mien which 
changed his look from that of scholastic severity to 
one that was highly military and commanding. Just 
as the consular band, with their brazen drums as well 
as trumpets, marched facing the First Consul, the 
sun broke suddenly out from the clouds which had 
obscured it all the morning; and the effect was so 
abrupt and so dazzling that I could not help observing 
it to my friend, the wife of m‘ami, who, eyeing me 
with great surprise, not unmixed with the compassion 
of contempt, said, ‘ Est-ce que vous ne savez pas 
cela, Madame? Dés que le Premier Consul vient a 
la parade, le soleil vient aussi! Ila beau pleuvoir 
tout le matin; c’est égal, il n’a qu’a paroitre, et tout 
de suite il fait beau.’ I apologized for my ignorance; 
but doubt whether it was forgiven.” 

It was not until 1812 that Madame D’Arblay 
was enabled to return to England. With this 
event, and the marked change in Dr. Burney’s 
health which occurred about this time, the pre- 
sent volume concludes. 





Proceedings at the Annual Meeting of the Ar- 
cheological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, at Winchester, September, 1845. 

man & Co, 
Tuis beautiful volume, most profuse in its wood- 
cut illustrations, is a present to the subscribers to 
the Archzeological Institute for the first year—the 
year 1845. Itis not necessary that the subscriber 
should have attended the meeting of the Insti- 
tute at Winchester—it is enough to have paid 
his subscription, and he will find that he has 
laid out his 1/. well if he have received nothing 
more for it than the volume under review, The 


Long- 





papers which compose this work, fourteen in 
number, are sieusied by a full account of . 
proceedings of the General Meeting at We 
chester, and a catalogue of the antiquities ak, 
bited at the Deanery on that occasion, Thee 
of course, are more correct than any heretofore 

: lore 
put forward,—and form, in themselves, irres 
tive of the papers read, an agreeable memoril 
of a very interesting meeting. 

The first paper in the volume is ‘The Archi. 
tectural History of Winchester Cathedral "byPro. 
fessor Willis ; differing considerably, and for the 
better, from the lecture delivered at Winchester 
—more full and particular, and not by any Means 
less generally interesting. This way of con. 
trasting written evidence with existing archi. 
tecture is peculiarly the Professor's OWN ;—4o 
much so, indeed, that he may say of it what Swit 
says of his own inimitable way of writing— 

Which I was born to introduce, 
Refin'd it first, and showed its use, 

Differ though you may with him,—and this js, 
indeed, a chance—it is impossible to misunder. 
stand him. He is completely master of his 
—s ; and seems to take delight in encountering 
difficulties for the sake, as he generally does, 
of conquering them. He has divided his ‘His 
tory’into four chapters. The first is called ‘The 
History of the Cathedral to the year 1170’—the 
second, ‘On the Crypts and Transepts’—the 
third, ‘On the Eastern Part of the Church’~ 
and the fourth, ‘On the Nave.’ There is much 
to tempt us into extract :—but, having given, in 
our report of the Winchester Meeting, a general 
outline of the views embodied in the ‘ History,’ we 
shall pass on to the second paper in thevolume, 
—a communication from Mr. C. R. Cockerell, 
R.A., entitled ‘ The Architectural Works of 
William of Wykeham.’ Speaking of Windsor, 
Mr. Cockerell says :—‘ The activity employed 
and the cost of this magnificent work may be 
understood by the impress of 360 masons from 
different counties, and by the expenditure of the 
last of the seven years of Wykeham’s superintend- 
ence, which amounted to 3,802/., at least 50,000). 
of present money.” This he proceeds to contrast 
in a note with the number of masons employed 
in the new Houses of Parliament :—* My a- 
complished friend Mr. Barry, the modern Wyke- 
ham, informs me that the number of masons 
and carvers employed at the New Palace of 
Westminster, during the last six years averages 
345—the number at Christmas 1840 being 174, 
and, at Christmas 1845, 447 masons.” Mr. 
Cockerell adds :—* as a comparative scale of 
magnitude and energy employed in these great 
works, this fact cannot fail to be interesting. 
We wish we could follow Mr. Cockerell into all 
his interesting minutiz about Wykeham and 
his works,—for it is pleasing to find a thorough- 
paced admirer of Vitruvius and Wren extending 
his sympathies into a proper appreciation of our 
so-called Gothic architecture, and seeing % 
much to admire in William of Wykeham’ 
works at Winchester, Windsor and Oxford, 
as in Inigo Jones’s Banquetting House # 
Whitehall, or any of the great works of Wren 
—the same economy of space, the same harmo- 
nious proportion, the same adaptation of nw 
and the same successful endeavour to cons t 
the genius of the place and the object of the 
work, in all. Some generous remarks on Wyke 
ham conclude Mr. Cockerell’s paper. They a 
additions, we are inclined to think—at least, - 
do not remember to have heard Mr. Cockeré 
deliver them thus at length at the Winchester 
Meeting :— : 

“The chief expression of Wykcham’s architecture 
is its constructive character ; throughout we trace 
the sound builder, the able mason, the ingenious ca 
penter, whose well-designed operations peor J 
mind, carry with it the fancy, by natural conseq! 
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= pnious consent; and an unsought felicity 
jilows asa matter of course. He wrought out his 
‘on through the model, and an intimate knowledge 
of the materials, and careful consideration of the 
wants and requirements on the spot. His cornices 
god labels and water tables explain their purpose of 
‘47 off the wet; the buttresses are never for 
ent alone, but proportioned to the support and 
junbility of the edifice. No parasitical excrescences 
sbtrudethemsel ves ostentatiously, no parts and pretti- 
nesses are indulged which may not be accounted for 
pyanatural grace and logical fitness. Observe the 
: or the windows at Winchester and Oxford ; 
and we are astonished at the fitness of each to its 
Jace, the variety of resource, the absence of manner, 
ind the mastery of design in the whole and in the 
inute detail of profile, the calculation of light and 
dade, and the contour in the forms ; as for instance 
ihe acute external mouldings of the window frames 
or mullions, and the corresponding interior boutels, 
wited to the light and situation in which they are to 
ie viewed. He was one of the first to employ in his 
jyers and turrets those polygonal forms of greater 
savity and grace ; thus mitigating that harshness 
shich the radical elements of the style, the eternal 
uare and triangle, are so apt to involve; the acute- 
yes and the dryness of which are its inherent vices, 
ascontrasted with the flowing and milder forms of 
cassical architecture. He was one of the first to 
recognise the utility of the four-centered arch, and 
to employ its depressed form where a superincumbent 
for made it convenient. It is probable that he did 
not encourage that fashionable adoption of it, which 
introduced it (under Edgington, his predecessor in 
the see of Winchester) into the cathedral itself, for 
ye find uniformly the two-centered arch in his halls 
and chapels; while the four-centered was confined 
to situations of limited elevation. He was one of the 
first to condemn the tenuity, elongation, and weak- 
ness, real and apparent, of the Lancet and Decorated 
ayle,and to introduce the so-called Perpendicular, 
which fortified, by its mullions or constructive subdi- 
vision of skeleton framing, or network, the enormous 
openings then demanded by the growing fashion of 

fenestral decoration ; as Chaucer says, 

rich] i 

With lives of many divers on. 
He abandoned the high-pitched shingle roofs ex- 
cluding sun and air,and was one of the first to employ 
the low pediment, and roof covered with lead ; and 
in his works we first discover the hammer-beam roof 
inall its varieties, a system of the highest ingenuity 
and constructive economy, both for space and mate- 
nal, as well as beauty and power, as exhibited in 
Westminster Hall, Eltham palace, Windsor hall, 
aid our college chapels and halls ; and we may judge 
ftom the professed imitation of New College chapel, 
in All Souls’ chapel, built shortly after by Archbishop 
Chichele, and the evidence of veterans who have 
urvived Wyatt’s repairs, that he employed it in that 
ceiling, in preference to the vaulted form adopted at 
Winchester; whether on account of cost, or from 
taste, does not appear. In the distribution of his 
saircases, doorways, passages, and easements, his 
eeonomy* of contrivance is perfect, and reminds us of 
the self-formed creation of the testaceous tribe ; the 
mansion-shell of which has grown into harmony with 
the wants of the inhabitant. His winding staircases 
(walaa lumaca, as the Italians call them) deliver 
their passengers upon their several floors with admi- 
convenience to the foot, and precision to the 
eye; the arches and corbels grow out of their walls 
by natural processes, according to their use, and are 
admirably shaped to the exigencies of the occupier: 
the walls indeed generally, and the buttresses more 
Particularly, grasp the soil of their foundation with 
digitated extensors, always proportioned to their per- 
pendicular and lateral pressures. They produce 
it plain and robust sides in gradual diminution 
against the building they are calculated to fortify ; 
seem to ramify in the window-heads and mun- 
ens; and separating themselves from the parapet 
oe forth and effloresce in graceful pinnacles 
ef ” 

a third paper in the volume is Mr. Winston’s 
Notices of the Painted Glass in the Cathedral 
ad Churches of Winchester and its Neighbour- 
j—the fourth, Mr. Parker’s ‘ Architectural 


Notea of the Churches and other Ancient Build- 





ings in the City and Neighbourhood of Win- 
chester,’ carefully revised, we observe, and very 
tastefully and usefully illustrated. The fifth is 
Mr. Hawkins’s ‘ Notices of the Mint and Ex- 
change at Winchester; with a List of the Mo- 
neyers.’ The sixth is by Mr. Edward Smirke 
‘On the Hall of the Royal Palace and the Round 
Table at Winchester.’ Mr. Smirke combats the 
general notion that the Hall of the Assize Court 
was originally a detached building—a chapel 
dedicated to St. yr en ;—supporting his theory 
by records and references which prove his po- 
sition almost to demonstration. Of the famous 
“Round Table,” at the east end of the Hall, 
Mr. Smirke observes :— 

“T am not aware of any distinct reference to this 
table before the reign of Henry VI. or Edward IV., 
when the poetic historian, Hardyng, who lived in 
both reigns, alludes to the table of Authur as ‘ hang- 
ing yet’? at Winchester. Leland, in his Assertio 
Arthuri, also refers to it in the reign of Henry VIII. 
We are not, however, told by either of these writers 
in what manner it was painted, or whether it was 
painted at all; nor is it in any way described by 
them. Giovio, usually called Paulus Jovius, in a 
passage referred to in Wharton’s Description of 
Winchester, informs us that the table was shown to 
Charles V. on his then recent visit to Winchester ; 
but that the marginal names, having been corroded 
by decay, had been restored unskilfully and with so 
little respect for the venerable antiquity of the origi- 
nal work, as almost to impair its character of genuine- 
ness, Jovius is, for various reasons, not likely to 
have been himself at Winchester during the visit of 
the emperor in 1522, yet his account is perfectly 
correct ; for the table had certainly been repaired 
not long before that year, as we know by the roll of 
accounts, called the foreign accounts, already men- 
tioned. A Spanish writer, who was present at the 
marriage of Philip and Mary, is the first, that I 
know of, who describes, or intends to describe, with 
some minuteness the painting on this table. The 
author is Diego de Vera. For the passage contain- 
ing the description I am indebted to Leroux de Lincy, 
who has inserted it in his analysis of the Romance 
of Brut, (p. 166), and who does not seem to be aware 
that it describes the table at Winchester. ‘ Lors du 
mariage de Philip II. avec la reine Marie, on mon- 
trait encore 4 Hunscrit la table ronde fabriquée par 
Merlin: elle se composait de 25 compartemens 
teintés en blunc et en vert, lesquels se terminaient 
en pointe au milieu, et allaient s’elargissant jusqu’a 
la circonférence, et dans chaque division étaient 
écrits le nom du cavalier et celui du roi. L’un de 
ces compartemens, appelé place de Judas ou siége 
périlleux, restait toujours vide.’ The description is 
certainly not quite accurate, unless the painting has 
been altered since ; and the name of Hunscrit is a 
greater departure from the orthography of the word 
Winchester or Hampshire, than is usually permitted 
even to a foreign writer. Yet when it is recollected 
that the occasion, on which the writer saw it, was an 
event which certainly took place in this city, can it 
be doubted that he speaks of this hall and table ?” 

That Hunscrit is not ‘a greater departure 
from the orthography of the word Winchester 
or Hampshire than is usually permitted to a 
foreign writer,”” Mr. Smirke may convince him- 
self by referring to Bassompierre’s ‘ org d 
into England’; where, according to what Wal- 
pole calls “ the dignity of ignorance which the 
French affect,”’ there is a hash of names equally 
remarkable with this of Hunscrit for Hampshire 
or Winchester. Mr. Smirke proceeds :— 

“To what period the identical names now on it 
are to be referred, I must leave those to decide whose 
critical acquaintance with the cycle of the Round 
table romances will enable them to state the source 
from which the namesare borrowed. But there will, 
I think, be no doubt that, whatever retouching it may 
have since undergone (especially in the royal figure, 
which was, I believe, repainted within time of living 
memory), the form of the letters and general decora- 
tions of the table, even if we had no extrinsic evidence, 
would indicate a date not later, nor much earlier, 
than the reign of Henry VIII. It was then that the 
black letter, approaching the time of its disappear- 





ance from inscriptions and architectural legends, 
began to grow fanciful and extravagant in its forms, 
Ashmole, in his History of the Order of the Garter 
(p. 95), published shortly after the Restoration, 
speaks of the table as having ‘ no show of antiquity,’ 
and as having been * broken to pieces (being before 
half ruined through age) by the parliament’s soldiers 
in the beginning of the late war. If Ashmole’s 
account be literally true, the identity of the table is 
in danger, and we must assign a very late date both 
to the fabric and the superficial embellishment: but 
it would seem that he spoke carelessly, and from 
report only. But whatever be the date of this iden- 
tical table and its paintings, there is reason to think 
that, if it be not substantially one transmitted to us 
from the first renovation of the hall by Henry IIL, 
it is, at all events, a table of ancient lineage, the 
surviving representative of a very veneraJe work of 
art which once occupied its place.” 

It is not often that we have the good fortune 
to meet with antiquarian papers so sensibly and 
soundly written as this by Mr. Smirke. Our 
antiquaries should take a lesson from it,—and 
redeem the ‘ Archzologia’ from the burden of 
dulness which usually invests it. 

Mr. Petit’s paper ‘On Romsey Abbey Church,’ 
and Mr. Hartshorne’s ‘On Porchester Castle,’ 
conclude a volume cheap at the price of a 
pound, and really interesting "even if viewed 
in its least meritorious light—that of a lady’s 
picture-book. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

Caius Julius Caesar: a Poem. Cantol. By K. 
—The Twa Hares, and other Pieces. — Zul- 
miera; the Slave’s Revenge. An Historical 
Poem. By C. C. Eames.— All about Love 
and Jealousy. An Original Comedy, in Five 
Acts. By George Bolton.— The Legend of 
Naworth. By O. B. T.—Ballads of the East. 
By H. P.— Poems. By Mrs. Alfred Mont- 
gomery.—The Studio, and other Poems. By 
Georgiana Bennet.—Poems and Ballads. By 
John Purchas. 

Ir Cesar was an ambitious man, he paid the 

penalty in his lifetime, and should not be sub- 

jected to posthumous inflictions. We entreat 
kK. therefore to desist from his purpose of going 


“through the leading scenes’ of that hero’s 


life. The sins of Cesar against the republican 
principle were washed out in blood—and are 
not now to be expiated in ink: they may 
have justly incurred the dagger of Brutus — 
but can scarcely have deserved the pen of K. 
At the foot of great Pompey’s statue, the sacri- 
fice of his victor had an air of grandeur while 
it wore doubly the character of a retribution; 
—but not Cesar himself can fold his robe de- 
cently, or fall with dignity, before a Muse like 
K’s. Let the latter be assured that he can neither 
add anything to Cwsar’s immortality, nor draw 
any from that full fountain for himself. We 
rejoice to say that K’s threat is conditional :— 
“should this canto be approved of by the 
public, the author intends to publish the re- 
mainder of the poem.”’ The terms are strict ; 
and he is bound no further than we bind him. 
In the name of the public, then, we respectful 
decline his offer:—and for his project in fu 
this writing shall be a good and sufficient dis- 
charge. 

Nor can we add another to the ‘‘ many qua- 
lified judges” who, according to the writer, 
have pronounced in favour of The 7wa Hares, 
and other Pieces. At an earlier stage, we should 
have been no parties to that approval which 
the author accuses as the inducement to this 
publication,—now, we can but do our part to 
deter him from any future one. The author 
urges want of time,—then, we must censure its 
waste: he pleads that his thoughts were born 
“at the farmer’s ingle,""—there they should 
have been content to die. Like the sacred, but 
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obsétire, flame from which they have avowedly 
drawn their inspiration, these may have a 
warmth and a pleasantness felt and understood 
within their own unfastidious sphere,—but are 
not made to cast their reflections into the far 
world. Again and again, we have pointed out 
the vanity of all such pleadings ;—there is no 
possible form of justification by which a preface 
can be made to supply the poetry that should 
be in the text. ‘Can these dry bones live” at 
the bidding of the critic,—if he would be mer- 
ciful (which means dishonest) as he is con- 
stantly urged to be? Will the reader, at his 
suggestion, bear with that form of elision which 
strikes out the poetry? ‘ Hamlet” with Hamlet 
omitted is an incomplete illustration of a poem 
without poetry. Ifthe Million would lay these 
evident truths to heart, a far smaller numeral 
would express their body and represent our 
labours. The present writer “does not hope to 
please the fastidious and rigidly critical” 
why, then, does he publish? The fastidious and 
critical are in the world to which he appeals— 
and are there, the natural censors. Poetry is 
precisely that thing in which mediocrity is in- 
admissible. It is a luxury :—and that is sheer 
absurdity which puts coarse fare before us and 
bids us be so good as think we are feeding on 
comfits. The baker’s argument that he has not 
the wheat from which fine bread can be made, 
nor the oven in which it can be baked, is reason 
all-sufficient why we are without it—but none 
to justify his offering us coarse crude fare and 
calling it fine bread. Preface writers like this 
(and they are so numerous, despite the mani- 
fest absurdity, as to make the repetition of 
such truisms as these wholesome) present the 
reasons for their not being poets as reasons why 
we should accept them as poets! They explain 
the theory of their own darkness as an argu- 
ment for its being called light. There is the 
merest folly in their appeal to the critic, to 
make a false registry of their wares. Men will 
not, at his invitation, sit down to the Barme- 
cide’s feast of song. — But enough of these 
generals. The particular instance before us 
of this common weakness “ wishes his small 
bouquet of field-flowers may afford some share 
of pleasure to minds of feeling, that discern 
simple beauty in the heart’s-ease or in the 
forget-me-not, though shrinking under the sha- 
dow of the lily or the rose.” Without ques- 
tioning what the author means by minds of 
feeling (or any other kind of minds) shrinking 
under the shadow of the lily or the rose, we are 
bound, in all kindness, to tell him that his genius 
has no perfumes for any lover of essences. 
If we know anything of the poetical Flora, his 
Muse is neither a rose nor a heart’s-ease—and 
least of all a forget-me-not. 


The Poems and Ballads of Mr. Purchas oc- 
cupy just twelve pages in double columns; and 
their paucity suggests, with the authority of 
their promise, that more will be welcome. As 
yet, however, there is little more than promise. 
The author has a poetical sense; which appears 
rather to have led him, for its gratification, out 
among the flowers of other men’s rearing, than 
incited him to any cultivation of his own. He 
begins at the right end of his poetical education 
—but let him beware of imitation. There is 
tenderness in the following ‘ Ballad,” — but 
most of Mr. Purchas’s readers will have pro- 
bably read Tennyson :— 

I weep that I am dying, yet it is not death I fear; 
No sin is on my soul, mother, but life is all too dear: 
The winds are low and soft, mother, and very blue the sky, 


And God will pardon the young child who thinks it hard 
to die. 


Oh! do not close the curtains, for the sunshine is so bright: 
Perhaps it is the way God smiles—that broad and golden 


I feel a little stronger now, so put that cordial by, 
For while the suvshine’s on my face, deay mother, can I die? 





Nay, don’t read now—I know it all about that second birth : 

Would that the heaven you tell me of were like this lovely 
earth, 

Oh! = cottage by the wild sea-shore! yes, there you all 
will be 

In the long summer days, when I am where there is no sea! 


I know we call the God of heaven “our Father” in that 


prayer 
You taught me,—I shall never find aught like a mother 


there ! 

~~ : ee my pretty spaniel ? mother, place her on the 

Down Fan! down Bright-eye! do you think she'll pine 
when I am dead ? 

And my little dappled pony, with small head and long sleek 
mane ! 

He'll ne’er neigh at my approach, nor feed from out my 
hand again : 

In vain you ask me not to fix my mind on things like these : 


Tell me not of heaven's jasper walls,—I yearn for earth’s 
green trees! 


I weep that I am dying, yet it is not death I fear: 
No sin is on my soul, mother, but life is all too dear: 
The winds are low and soft, mother, and, oh! so blue the 


That God will pardon the young child who thinks it hard 
0 die, 

Zulmiera ; the Slave’s Revenge. An Historical 
Poem—is neither a poem, nor historical. Here 
is the old story. The author has been “induced” 
by previous ‘ encouragement” — and publishes 
now under “ encouraging advice.” Surely there 
is a consciousness, in this desire to cast the re- 
sponsibility of publication on others, which 
might have prevented the folly. For any fur- 
ther comment on this volume, see ante, ‘The 
Twa Hares.’ 

The title-page, All about Love and Jealousy ; 
an Original Comedy, is somewhat nearer the 
mark than the last. The production which it 
labels is at least original. The same register 
records that it was, on a certain day, performed 
for the first time at the Olympic Theatre :— 
it does not mention if it were the /ast. If not, 
the London public are falsely charged with an 
indisposition to support the drama — since they 
supported this. Had the author been wise, he 
would have been content with that triumph :— 
the closet reader will not bear it. Many a laurel 
looks green amid the glare and heat and hurry 
of the stage, that no man will pick up in the 
cool, clear, reflective morning. ‘ All about Love 
and Jealousy’ looks such a piece of tawdriness 
in the daylight as makes us wonder how it can 
ever have been dressed up into anything for the 
theatre—and feel that the property-man is a 
genius. In a world where things like this can 
be “ propertied” into the figure of “a comedy,” 
Shakspeare and Sheridan are superfluities. 

Of The Legend of Naworth, Ballads of the 
East, and Mrs. Alfred Montgomery’s Poems, 
it will be sufficient to mention the titles. We 
do not know that we could offer more favour- 
able specimens of their poetry. The Studio, 
and other Poems, is put ‘“ under the immediate 
patronage” of a list of royal and noble names ; 
and may, we suppose, dispense with poetry— 
as it has done. Seriously, we know not what is 
meant by thus putting poetry under the patron- 
age of great names. So far as the doing so is 
a mere commercial resource—and as a list of 
protectors represents the power of disposing of 
a certain number of copies—the matter is in- 
telligible enough; but if these names be offered 
as guarantees for the poetry, the writer would 
have found a more powerful champion in a 
single poetical line than in a complete copy, on 
her page, of the ‘Peerage.’ Not all the chi- 
valry of England could compel the public alle- 
giance to verse like this. The author’s “ pa- 
trons,” were they princes, could but help her to 
the purchase of the Wooden Spoon. 





The Natural History of Animals. By Thomas 

Rymer Jones, F.R.S. Vol. I. Van Voorst. 
AtTuovcH the publication of books on Natural 
History is on the increase, they generally belong 
to one of two classes;—cither they are very 
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technical, and adapted only to the professions 
student,—or they are written in a 
for schools and popular reading, by 
acquainted with their subject as a scien 

neither case are such ids the best for By 
ing a knowledge or a love of Natural tint 
We do not see why the professors of a 
should not engage in the work of popular tet 
ing, and throw into the dry bones of their “ 
tems some of the loving spirit which their 4 
ject is calculated to inspire. All the oan 
of science may be detailed in language Which 
any person of ordinary education can und 
stand; and a graceful appreciation of thei 
beauty by the teacher is the best means of oh. 
taining for them the attention of others, 

Of all countries in the world, Great Britain 
is the most advantageously situated for study; 
Natural History, Botany and Zoology, He 
fleets covering the ocean, and carrying on com. 
merce with every part of the habitable globe, 
give her a facility for this study possessed by 
no other nation. In herself, too, she is tek, 
for such is the diversified character of the strat 
of the island, that in few places can Geolo be 
so well studied or is such a variety of plants 
found in so small aspace. It is, however, in an 
encircling ocean that this island affords so great 
an opportunity for the study of Zoology :— 

“Is it upon the sea-shore that the student of 
nature walks? Each rippling wave lays at his feet 
some tribute from the deep, and tells of wonders 
indescribable—brings corallines and painted shells, 
and thousand grotesque beings, samples left to show 
that in the sea, through all its spacious realms, life 
still is found—that creatures there exist more nu 
merously than on the earth itself, all perfect in their 
construction, and, although so diversified in shape 
and attributes, alike subservient to the general wel- 
fare. And yet how few, even at the present day, 
turn their attention to this wondrous scene, or strive 
at all to understand the animal creation—to inves- 
tigate the structure and contrivance that adapt each 
species to perform certain important duties—to per- 
ceive the uses and relations of each group—to con. 
template the habits and the instincts that direct the 
different tribes — and, lastly, to trace out the means 
whereby the mighty whole, formed of such diverse 
parts, is all along preserved in perfect harmony! 
The study of Natural History and of Animal Phy- 
siology is confessedly one of the grandest as well as 
the most difficult of sciences. To understand the 
laws whereby even the human body is built up, lies 
not within the power of human industry or human 
research; much less to comprehend the lengthy 
series of creation that extends from man, the must 
exalted form of living beings, down to the api- 
thetic sponge, which, fixed upon a rock, seems 
equally deprived of sense and motion. But because 
we are, and ever must be, unable to grasp the full 
extent of so magnificent a subject in all its details, 
let us not despair of gaining much important knov- 
ledge from its contemplation, whilst, as is our present 
purpose, beginning with the first appearances of lif, 
we endeavour, step by step, to trace out the mos 
conspicuous forms, the attributes and distribution of 
the animals inhabiting our globe, marking their pr- 
gressive advancement in intelligence and happines, 
and exhibiting the developement of their faculties 
from the simplest to the most perfect conditions 
under which they exist.” 

Mr. Jones’s work is devoted to the animal 
kingdom ; and this first volume comprises chiefly 
those classes which are inhabitants of the se 
The first chapters are given to the sponges 
and their allies. These plant-like animals were 
formerly regarded as vegetable productions; 
till Dr. Grant examined their whole history, 
found that, however much the being, when 
mature, might resemble a plant, it commenced 
its existence as a moving animalcule, and per 


style suited 
Persons yp, 





formed many functions which are exclusively’ 


an animal character. Although these bodes 
look so little like animals in their dried state 
when fresh they are covered over with an alk 
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pal membrane, which is attached to a skeleton 
of siliceous spicule. . These spiculze 

e played an important part in giving 
reat woes of the strata of the earth :— 
“The presence of silicious spicula thus diffused 
abundantly through the entire substance of sponges 
ing a skeleton of this description, unimportant 

gs the circumstance may seem at first sight, enables 
the geologist to give an unexpected, but very satis- 
fyctory, explanation of the origin of those detached 


and isolated masses of flint, which in various chalk- 
formations are 80 abundantly met with, arranged in 


regular layers through strata of considerable thick- 
nes. The mere assertion, that flints were sponges, 
yould no doubt startle the reader who was unac- 

minted with the history of those fossil relics of a 
[reer ocean; but we apprehend that a little reflec- 
tion will satisfy the most sceptical of the truth of this 
strange announcement. © Imbedded in the substance 
ofthe chalk, which, during long periods, by its accu- 
mulation had continued to overwhelm successive 
generations of marire animals, the sponges have re- 
mained for centuries exposed to the water that con- 
tinually percolates such strata—water which contains 
silicious matter in solution. From a well-known 
law of chemistry, it is easy to explain why particles 
of’similar matter should become aggregated, and 
thus to understand how, in the lapse of ages, the 
silicious spicula that originally constituted the frame- 
york of a sponge have formed nuclei around which 
kindred atoms have constantly accumulated, until 
the entire mass has been at last converted into solid 
fint. We are, moreover, by no means left to mere 
conjecture or hypothesis upon this interesting point ; 
nothing is more common in chalky districts than to 
find fints which, on being broken, still contain por- 
tions of the original sponge in an almost unaltered 
condition, and thus afford irrefragable proof of the 
original condition of the entire mass.” 

The next class of animals which Mr. Jones 
examines are those that bear polypes or organs 
for catching and appropriating their food. 
These polypes are attached to variously-formed 
skeletons; but the most remarkable are the 
corals, These animals are ever active at the 
bottoms of our oceans; depositing enormous 
quantities of carbonate of lime, which are con- 
stantly being thrown up in the form of coral- 
reefs; and islands in the ocean are thus formed. 
Not, however, in the present era alone, have 
these beings existed :— 

“Do we not find, imbedded in the rugged cliffs, 
and high above the level of the sea, countless remains 
of madrepores conformable, in every circumstance, 
to those at present in existence, and to which the 
naturalist gives names, and classifies their skeletons 
as easily as those of recent times, although now 
buried in the solid stone, of which they form a part, 
and found quite in the centre of a country such as 
ours? Here again we must not judge the grand 
phenomena of Nature's operations by the low and 
puny standard of our usual thoughts; no ordinary 

res serve to paint convulsions so terrific and 
wublime as those that piled the treasures of the deep 
upon our highest hills. Fancy beneath the ocean’s 
bed, encrusted thick with ponderous strata of these 

tepores, that there exist volcanic fires; huge 
that rage in AEtna and Vesuvius, and reach, 
pethaps, beneath the wide Atlantic, to the mighty 
thain of burning mountains that. extends throughout 
the Andes—ay, and far beyond! Some accident, or 
tarthquake, opens a wide chasm in the bottom of 
deep; the sea itself pours through the yawning 

sure, and leaps down into the fiery gulf; the im- 
prisoned steam produced by such a dread catastrophe, 
putting its Titan shoulders to the vault above, heaves 
ay vast incumbent roof, rocks, corals, shells and 


Mountains huge upheave their broad, bare backs into the 


"on to become centres of realms and empires, though, 
hae at the bottom of the sea by these poor 
y es,” 

The succeeding chapters give an account of 
% animal world whose individual members are 
wot to be seen with the naked eye ; but whose 

tons, accumulated, form a large proportion 





of the solid contents of many of the strata of 
the earth. The infusorial animalcules have 
been called, by Ehrenberg, Polygastrica—be- 
cause of the supposed presence in their bodies 
of a number of stomachs. Professor Jones 
doubts the existence of this organ—or rather, 
the function which it is assumed to perform by 
its designation of stomach. It appears that the 
little cells in the interior are either nutritive 
or reproductive globules—such as are found in 
the interior of many of the cells of plants; and 
not standing in the relation of stomachs to the 
animal at all. 

After the animalcules, follows a history of 
intestinal worms ; whose structure gives them 
this position in a classification of the animal 
kingdom. We are, then, taken again to the 
sea-shore, to study the Acalephfe, or jelly-fishes. 
It is to animals of this class principally that 
the ocean is indebted for its luminosity, or 
phosphorescence. This phenomenon was, at 
one time, ascribed to the saltness of the sea; 
and other theories were offered to account for 
it. But the cause is now known :— 

“ Throughout the immeasurable expanse of waves 
that encircles all this globe, sharing the already 
crowded drops of water lavishly, these stars of ocean 
have been sown in microscopic myriads, a living 
milky-way. Partly from their small size, but more 
from their extreme transparency, they escape all 
observation by day-time, nor can they be seen even 
by the microscope, so perfectly translucent are the 
bodies; but as the night reveals the stars of heaven, 
so does the darkness bring to light these living lumi- 
naries, else invisible, contrasting, as it were, with 
those above, and silently repeating the great truths 
they tell. 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small, 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
But let us dwell a little longer on the contemplation 
of these sparkling beauties of the sea, if but to esti- 
mate, as far as our imagination can, the extent of 
this department of creation. It has been calculated 
by navigators every way entitled to respect, that, at 
some seasons of the year, when the Acalephs swim 
near the surface, and of course their phosphorescent 
light is most conspicuous, at least thirty or forty 
thousand must exist in every cubic foot of the sea- 
water! That through this mass of life, from day to 
day, from week to week, from month to month, the 
vessel ploughs her rapid course, nor finds the slightest 
diminution in their numbers! We leave the reader, 
then, to draw his own conclusions, and exclaim with 
an old writer, Surely if the sky has stars so has the 
sea likewise !’” 

With the Acalephz closes the class of animals 
which have no perceptible nervous system. The 
next division embraces those with a thread-like 
nervous arrangement; at the head of which 
stand the Star-fishes. The book finishes with 
the Annelides and Myriapods,—two classes of 
the articulate division of animals. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this 
volume is on the developement and meta- 
morphoses of the lower forms of animals. No 
one who reads this can fail to take an interest 
in both the forms of animals and their history. 
Each animal assumes a variety of forms during 
its existence; and these it is the business of the 
naturalist to investigate :—since, without a know- 
ledge of them, he may separate things which 
agree, and place together those which differ :— 

“ Every animal, during the progress of its life, plays 
the parts of many different animals; and that under 
such diversified forms, that at successive periods of 
its existence it cannot in strictness be regarded as 
the same creature. Moreover, the offices and duties 
assigned to it during the phases of its progressive 
developement are so various frequently, so opposite, 
that its external and internal organs become totally 
changed, in conformity with varying functions as- 
signed to them, so that every living being is, in fact, 
a succession of perfectly distinct animals growing one 
out of the other. We doubt not that such an as- 
sertiop as this may be rather startling to many of 





our readers ; nevertheless, we doubt not that a little 
reflection will fully establish the truth of the doc- 
trine. The frog goes through the usual gradations of 
growth as to size, and we have young frogs, middle- 
aged frogs, and old frogs, all exhibiting precisely the 
same form, and possessed of similar instincts; yet 
this very frog was formerly a fish, a tadpole, living in 
the water, breathing by means of gills, and sculling 
itself through the water by means of a long tail, with- 
out limbs, or any indication of its future destiny ; 
moreover, the tadpole was previously an egg, having 
very little appearance of ever being promoted be- 
yond that condition. We all allow that a caterpillar 
is an animal: yet who would dream, did not every- 
day experience attest the fact, that the caterpillar 
would soon live under the form ofa chrysalis; and 
the chrysalis in turn burst forth a gaily-painted but- 
terfly ? or who, ignorant of the fact as taught by 
experience, could venture to assert that the chrysalis 
and the butterfly were one and the same creature ?” 

The present book is, as we have said, only 
the first volume of Mr. Jones’s proposed work ; 
and we had deferred our notice in the hope that 
the others would have sooner followed it. That 
they have not done so is the more to be re- 
gretted, inasmuch as we know of no work so 
well calculated to afford, in a pleasing manner, 
a knowledge of the great facts of zoology and 
animal physiology as this. It is illustrated by 
upwards of one hundred beautiful wood en- 
gravings—which will greatly assist the student. 
As a companion at the British Museum or 
beside other natural history collections—by the 
sea-side at this season of the year, or as a text- 
book for zoology in schools—Professor Jones's 
work will be found of great service and interest. 









































Shores of the Mediterranean; with Sketches of 
Travel. By Francis Schroeder, Secretary to 
the Commodore commanding the U.S. Squad- 
ron in that Sea, 1843-45. 2 vols. Murray. 

Tnese ‘Sketches’ are from the pen of one who 

has had small experience in literary composi- 

tion, and has rarely caught the head-ache by 
thinking. Were his qualifications greater, the 
time spent at each of the places ‘he visited, from 

Gibraltar in the west to Jerusalem in the east 

—on both shores of the Mediterranean—was 

insufficient to enable him to store his own or his 

reader’s mind with anything worthy the name 
of information. His observations are slight, and 
his subjects, for the most part, trivial. Yet we 
are far from saying that books of this class are 
to be unconditionally condemned. First impres- 
sions are generally vivid; and if committed to 
writing ere they have time to fade, are likely 
to contain what is either striking or interesting. 

It is so with these volumes. ‘They are for the 

most part lively, frequently graphic, and some- 

times very amusing. These qualities are scarce] 
sufficient to counterbalance the defects to whic 
we have alluded; but still the book furnishes 
scenes sufficiently attractive for a desultory no- 
tice. 

One of the first places which our author 
visited is Mahon, in Minorca. It is strange, 
considering the contiguity of the group of islands 
to which it belongs, both to the French and 
Spanish coasts, that we should know so little 
of them,—or at least of their inhabitants; who 
have generally shunned the society of strangers 
as much perhaps from poverty as religious bi- 
gotry. ‘The following is a Sunday morning 
scene at Mahon :— 

“ Bright and beautiful, with the Cathedral and 
chapel bells summoning the dark eyes to devotion. 
The pavements resound with the clatter of the wooden- 
soled and mantilla’d fair ones, and the cloak linings 
of the sefiores flaunt over their shoulders more ga- 
rishly than ever inthe Sunday sun. Yesterday was 
the feast day of San Sebastiano, who was canonized 
for waving his hand at a great plague which was 
raging, and which ceased immediately at his bidding. 
The ceremonies were very elaborate in honour of the 
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day, and the music in the Cathedral delicious, with 
exquisite pot-pourris and symphonies on the great 
organ. There was a procession of the chief priests, 
bearing a silver effigy of an arm and hand, which 
encases the skeleton of that member of the saint. I 
followed them about, and enjoyed some capital tab- 
leaux, as the drummers, preceding the troops of 
padres richly attired and armed with symbols and 
rich trinkets, passed through the archways; the 
people kneeling and crossing themselves, as the pro 
cession marched along, or paused before the shrines 
and crucifixes which adorn the corners. Returning 
again to the crowded Cathedral, a venerable gentle- 
man ascended a pulpit, and delivered a long account 
of the glories of San Sebastiano. At the end of 
the discourse, which was in Mahonese (as much Ara- 
bic as Spanish, and scarcely intelligible to a Spaniard 
even), he descended to the foot of a side altar, de- 
voted to the saint, and adorned with various repre- 
sentations in wood and paintjng of the glories of the 
hero. Here he took the silver arm and held it for 
the people to kiss. It was curious to see their 
eagerness ; old men and children crowding forward, 
mothers holding up their babes to kiss the relic, 
officers in tinsel and glitter, lovely women with their 
mantillas pushed aside, while the glorious organ 
pealed among the vaults, persuading the miserable 
sinners.” 

On the summit of the hill which has Mer- 
cadel at its base, are the ruins of an old monas- 
tery, still strong enough to remind us of Scott’s 
description of Durham Cathedral,—half house 
of God, half fortress ’gainst the French. This, 
however, is adorned with a telegraph; whose 
elevation being estimated at 5,000 feet above 
the sea, must be perceptible at an immense 
distance. Its inmates—the. keeper, with his 
aged mother and young wife—welcomed the 
travellers very cordially ; offering them Mahon 
wine and sausages (sobr’asados), oranges, &c., 
and saying, in Spanish, ‘‘ Casa chica, corazon 
grande’’— big hearts in a little house. The 
mountain on which the ruins are situated is 
called Toro (the bull); and the legend con- 
nected with the name is characteristic enough 
to be extracted :— 

“ We leaned over the parapet listening to the 
pleasant tales of our guide or host, who, delighted 
with the unusual company of visiters, recounted to 
us the traditions and legend of the ruins. By much 
questioning and repetition, I contrived to understand 
what I have since also heard from others. Some 
monks were commanded in a dream, ages ago, to 
build a monastery on the top of Mount Toro, which 
at that time had never been ascended. It is a mass 
of rock and steep moss-banks, and the enthusiasm 
must have been great to enable the fathers to over- 
come obstacles, and erect so vast a building on so 
high a summit. They formed a procession, however, 
to explore, and having clambered half way up, en- 
countered a precipitous wall barrier, which threatened 
despair to their efforts. They were about to return, 
baflled and dejected, when a mighty bull, with silver 
horns and hoofs, sprung from a cavern and butted 
the rock ; it opened like the cave of the forty thieves, 
the bull disappeared through the breach, and the 
good padres without further difficulty clambered 
along to the top. This pass of the Bull, which gives 
the name to the mountain, is very curious ; a narrow 
fissure through upright peaks on the mountain side, 
which could be defended by ten men against a hun- 
dred, The mountain is nearly conical in shape, and 
the platform on the apex is entirely occupied by the 
monastery.”’ 


Mercadel, at the foot of this high hill, has a 
huge church; behind whose “ altar was a piece 
of theatre scenery, representing a cow-shed, 
with a pasteboard jackass in the middle and 
large as life, a manger, and several bundles of 


clean straw. Some pasteboard shepherds were 
gazing upon the infant Saviour lying in the 
straw, ion exquisitely dressed in a brocade slip 
and white silken tucker. The Virgin bent over 
in yellow ribands and red gown.” 

The process of ploughing is a somewhat tedious 
one in Minorca. In a witty peninsular satire, 


entitled ‘Adam alive again,’ we have read of 
our great progenitor’s visit to Europe, and of 
the disgust which most countries occasioned 
him. In Germany, and yet more in England 
and France, he could recognize nothing,—all 
was so changed since his day. But no sooner 
did he cross the Pyrenees, than he began to 
breathe freely. There, with the exception of 
churches and monasteries—which he did not 
understand—he found all things in the same 
state as when he had left the world — Dr. 
Buckland knows how many thousand years ago. 
Had he passed, however, into the Balearic 
Islands, he would, we suspect, have found some 
things rather worse than he knew them in his 
own day. Among them is the plough. It con- 
sists of neither more nor less than a young olive 
tree, with the root cut into something like a 
share, and guided by a rude handle. That such 
an instrument (which is entirely without iron, 
even in the share) should not penetrate above 
a couple of inches into the soil, will not sur- 
prise the reader, — especially when he learns 
that the team has been known to consist of a hog 
and a donkey! 

Passing Malta and Greece,—which are poorly 
described,—we come to the “City of the Grand 
Turk” :— 

“We came out of the Golden Horn, doubled the 
point of Pera, and leaving the $eraglio Point and 
Scutari behind, we plunged against the torrent of the 
Bosphorus into still richer and more gorgeous views, 
The width of the stream averages about one mile 
and a half; and on either side the parallel banks 
are two parallel worlds of garden, palace, parks, and 
Oriental rural splendour, curving, winding with the 
waters, and rising with the superb hills and slopes. 
No fancies of poets, no colours of painters can ap- 
proach the realities of this evening: not the lamp 
of Aladdin, nor brain of Scheherazade could com- 
pose the Bosphorus. Nature surpasses all human 
imaginings, and art is so aptly fitted to the nature, 
that the eye of man in no spot on earth can find 
more loveliness. I was at once regularly off, as a 
friend said, full tilt for Elysium. I enjoyed it as I 
enjoy the music of the Two Foscari; and yet people 
sat tamely by, as if we were steaming up the ‘ blue 
rushing of the arrowy Rhone;’ and what arrowy 
rushing of the blue waters in all the rivers in Europe 
can make up this arrowy Bosphorus? Yet it hap- 
pened that just as a little opening bay disclosed the 
very depths of Paradise, I heard two Englishmen 
talking of ‘cards from Lady Canning for next Satur- 
day or Tuesday.” 

The most interesting portion of these volumes 
relates to the author’s journey from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem. It is marvellous to think on the 
sway which imposture on the one hand, and 
credulity on the other, still exercise over the 
mind of man. Of the hundreds of places in 
and near Jerusalem, which are confidently 
pointed out as the scenes of Scripture history, 
scarcely any have probability as their voucher, 
while many such statements are manifestly im- 
possible, — more sheer inventions. Dives and 
Lazarus of the parable are converted into real 
personages by tradition, which shows the very 
houses wherein they lived! The trees which 
grew eighteen hundred years ago in the Garden 
of Gethsemane are standing now! There, is 
the tomb of Macabzeus,—and here, the brook 
from which David took the five smooth stones 
for his fight with Goliath! To the horror of 
the Roman Catholics, who believe in the As- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary (that is, that if 
she saw death at all, her body was raised in a 
few hours after, and carried to heaven), the 
Greeks show the sepulchre in which she was 
buried, and wherein her relics slumber, as they 
aver, at the present day. ‘In this house the 
blessed Virgin was born!” shouts one ; —“ in 
that Mary Magdalen commenced her penance !” 
cries another ;—“ here is the identical tomb of 
David ;”—*“‘that handsome house belonged to 








Ananias ;”—“on this very 
turned into a pillar of salt.” These, and ficti 
similar in character on themes yet more = 
solicit the credulity of the traveller rps. 
step of his progress in Palestine. 

At the great Convent of the M 
lehem, our author is somewhat 
ignorance of the monks (all E 
cially of the prior, who h 
years from Spain :— 


spot Lot's Wife Was 


anger, at Beth. 
astonished at the 
Uropeans),—eg 


ad been only three 


“In the course of the ceremonies son 
were made who and what we were, and upon bei 
answered, * American officers,’ it was also asked wit 
some uneasiness, at the word American, ‘ and—and 
Christians ? I could scarcely believe my ears Ive 
also asked by the chief padre himself if we were a 
in the service of England, and, in short, it Was not 
only necessary to assure him that we had all been 
regularly baptized, but that we were of an indepen- 
dent and very sovereign people.” 

There is good European living in Jerusalem 
Even London bottled porter may be had at the 
hotels there,— hotels on the most approved 
European principle! ~At the Very gates you 
are assailed by runners from them—just as if 
you were landing at Ostend or Boulogne. The 
reader will have perceived that Mr. Schroeder 
can scarcely be worth following into Egypt or 
Tunis ;—though, in both places, he finds some 
scenes of which the relation is not unworthy of 
perusal. 


he inquiries 


The United Irishmen; their Lives and Times, 
By R. R. Madden, M.D. Third Series, 
Dublin, Duffy. 

Doctor Madden's work contains most valuable 

materials for history, collected by great personal 

labour and at no inconsiderable expense, verified 
by comparison with the authentic records of the 
unhappy period to which his work relates; but, 
unfortunately, placed before the public in such 
slovenly disorder as to deter all but the most de- 
voted of readers from their perusal. Among the 
most important documents which he has publish- 
ed are the account kept of the disbursements of 
secret service money at the Castle, and the letters 
of the spies and informers kept in pay by Major 
Sirr:—but the use which he has made of these 
records is rather to illustrate incidents of indi- 
vidual history than to present in an intelligible 
point of view the state of Ireland during the 
two insurrections of 1798 and 1803, and the 
policy pursued by the Government. Without 
directly repeating the preposterous charge, that 
these insurrections were deliberately fostered 
by the Government, for the purpose of carrying 
and perpetuating the Union, he indirectly coun- 
tenances the insinuation ; though every par: of 
the evidence abundantly proves that the English 

Ministry was deliberately and designedly de- 

ceived by its subordinate agency in Dublin 

Castle. 

The establishment of the independence of the 
Irish Parliament, in 1782, so far from being a1 
era to which a nation should look back with 
pride and thankfulness, was really the com- 
mencement of the most corrupt and calamitous 
period to be found in the annals of any country. 
The boasted revolution established, not the 
independence of Ireland, but the independence 
of the Irish Protestant ascendancy; and com- 
pelled the English Ministry to support the 
power and wink at the excesses of that ascend- 
ancy, rather than peril the integrity of the em 
pire. The rebellion of 1798 was a very different 
thing from the insurrection of 1 798 :—the former 
was a deliberate plan for establishing a republic, 
planned by men of some rank and station, whose 
minds had been inflamed by the success of the 
Americans in achieving independence an ’ 
the bright promise of the early stages of the 
French Revolution ;—the insurrection of 1798 
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he work of a peasantry goaded to resist- 
‘Jocal oppression and military licentious- 
“It was the — struggle of men 
te of arms, leaders, or organization,— 
ht with the courage of despair, because 
shey had no hopes of mercy. A civil war had 
h ~ell prepared, but a Jacquerie exploded. Dr. 
Madden has frequently pointed out the import- 
; + distinction between the two series of events; 
he has not unfrequently blended them to- 
po en d has thus produced an inconsistency 
atly increases the perplexities arising 
haotic arrangement of his work. 
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which greé 
from the ¢ 4 she age 
It would not be possible within anything like 
asonable limits to give an intelligible account 
reas! © 


of what has been deservedly called the “ Irish 
Reign of Terror.” It would require us to recast 
all the materials collected by Dr. Madden in his 
three series, —and to add many more from par- 
jamentary documents and state papers, which 
he has, doubtless, consulted, but has not used 
w extensively as an examination of the whole 
abject requires. We gladly abandon the repul- 
sive topic ; but the insurrection of 1803, that 
miserable appendix to 1798, has the merit of 


fering more novelty, involving less of pain- | 


ful controversy, and concentrating the greater 
part of its interest round a single individual,— 
Robert Emmet. To this event alone we shall 


confine our attention. There is much of instruc- | 


tion to be found in its history, and much of 
warning to be deduced frem its example. 

Itisgenerally known that the English Govern- 
ment entered into a treaty with the leaders of 
the United Irishmen, by which they were rescued 
fom the penalties of high treason on certain 
conditions. It is also known that these state 
prisoners charged the Government with breach 
of faith, and attributed to the English cabinet 
the unhappy refusal of the American minister 
to permit them to seek refuge in the United 
States. When they were liberated from Fort 
St. George, in 1802, they went to the conti- 
nent; and when they saw the increasing pro- 
lability of the Peace of Amiens proving nothing 
better than a hollow truce, they began to spe- 
cilate upon the probability of renewing the 
struggle in Ireland. Talleyrand opened a com- 
munication with them, through Dr. M‘Nevin ; 
ad Robert Emmet, who had only just attained 
the age of manhood, was admitted to an inter- 
view with Napoleon, then First Consul. 

In 1798, Robert Emmet had been a distin- 
guished student in Trinity College, Dublin; and 
hewas one of those expelled by Lord Clare when 
le held his memorable visitation. His elder 
brother was one of the leaders of the United 
lrshmen,—and had been one of the state pri- 
wners. Robert had adopted the same princi- 
jles, but with greater zeal and enthusiasm. He 
fumed a plan for raising an insurrection in 
Ireland simultaneous with a French invasion of 
England ; but, with all the self-reliance of youth, 
ie trusted more to his own inventive genius 
tan to the promises of allies or the advice of 
wsoclates. A plot of a different nature had 
teen previously formed by a remnant of the 
United Irishmen. It was ‘connected with Col. 
Despard's insane attempt of 1802, the intention 
tehg to raise an insurrection at the same time 
Ireland and England. When information of 
‘nese proceedings reached the refugees in Paris, 
tey sent Robert Emmet home to ascertain the 
state of public feeling. This he estimated more 
trom his preconceived opinions and imagination 
tan from any careful inquiry. The account 
thich the author gives of his interviews with the 
athusiast are not devoid of interest :— 

“At my first interview with Mr. Emmet, on his 
atival from France, he told me that ‘some of the 
‘xtmen of the land had invited him over;’ he asked 
Remy opinion, ‘was I for an appeal to arms? I 


replied ‘I was.’ After some further conversation, he 
said, ‘his plan was formed.’ On my second inter- 
view with Mr. Emmet, he told me he would require 
my constant assistance, and said that two stores were 
taken, and workmen had been selected. Mr. Emmet 
engaged in this attempt in consequence of promises, 
from the upper ranks, of assistance to make the pre- 
paration general over the island; when money failed, 
however, treachery in the upper ranks began to 
appear, asin all former struggles. No money was 
forthcoming, and Mr. Emmet had no alternative but 
to shut the stores and discharge the men, which must 
be attended with the worst consequences, or go to 
work with what resources he had, which, if properly 
directed, were fully sufficient to take the city and 
castle of Dublin. On making a remark to Mr. 
Emmet respecting the defection of Colonel Plunket, 
he said, ‘there were many who professed to serve a 
cause with life and fortune, but, if called on to redeem 
their pledge, would contrive to do it with the lives 
and fortunes of others; for my part,’ said he, ‘my 
fortune is now committed, the promises of many 
whose fortunes are considerable are committed like- 
wise, but their means have not been, as yet, forthcom- 
ing. If I am defeated by their conduct, the fault is 
not mine; even my defeat will not save the system 





which I oppose, but the time will come when its 
greatest advocates cannot live under the weight of its 
iniquity, until which time, my reasons for the present 
attempt will not be fully understood, except by the 
few who serve, and may suffer, with me. The elements 
of dissolution are gathering round the system by 
which these three islands are governed, and the Pitt 
system will accelerate its fall.” 

There is some difficulty in discovering whether 
Emmet had really received any countenance 
from men of rank. Hope mentioned two names 
which we forbear to quote, because we have 
reason to believe him mistaken; but Duggan, 
another of Emmet’s associates, gives strong 
corroborative evidence of the assertion that 
“Emmet had secret friends connected with the 
Government, who gave him intelligence of all 
the movements about the Castle.” It is a more 
difficult question to determine whether the 
Government had any intelligence of Emmet’s 
proceedings. We believe, with Hope, that they 
had not. In fact, the vigilance of the English 
ministry was fixed on Paris, and the intrigues of 
the Irish refugees with the French government; 
but as Robert Emmet, from the time of his 
arrival in Ireland, in the winter of 1802, had 
acted independently of the refugees, the ministers 
had lost the clue to his secret. The very im- 
prudence of the leaders of the insurrection tended 
to disarm suspicion, On the 1 ith of July, they 
lighted bonfires to celebrate the French Revo- 
lution :—on the 16th their carelessness led to an 
explosion and fire at their depot in Patrick 
Street; and the approach of an outbreak was a 
common topic of conversation in Dublin. In 
fact, Emmet’s plans were so wholly his own, 
that the failure of his arrangements at the 
critical moment of outbreak seems to us far more 
likely to have been the result of defective or- 
ganization than of wilful treachery. 

On the night of the 23rd of July, he set out 
from the place of rendezvous to storm the Castle 
of Dublin, with not quite two hundred men, 
imperfectly armed and half intoxicated. ‘They 
had but a short distance to march; and had 
they advanced at once, would, probably, in 
the first moment of surprise, have mastered 
the seat of government. But they had not gone 
through half a street, when the front ranks were 
separated from the rear, and the stragglers from 
the rear forgot everything but assassination and 
plunder. While Emmet was endeavouring to 
form his followers into something like order, he 
received intelligence of the murder of Lord 
Kilwarden. He hastened to the scene of out- 
rage; and, when he beheld the result, at once 
abandoned the enterprise. The insurrection 





was begun and ended in less than two hours; 





and many of the citizens of Dublin were un- 
conscious that any such event had occurred 
until they read the account in the newspapers 
of the following morning. Dr. Madden seems 
not a little perplexed by this lame and impotent 
conclusion of the affair; but he publishes a 
document which sufficiently explains the failure. 
Emmet’s own plan of attack is a sad illustration 
of the perils which civilians encounter when 
playing atsoldiers. He committed the grievous 
error of taking everything for granted; and, 
when the moment for action came, nothing was 
ready. 

A romantic interest is thrown over Emmet’s 
case by his passionate attachment to Miss Cur- 
ran,—which was fully returned. It is, indeed, 
believed that he could have made his escape 
had he not lingered about Dublin in the hope 
of obtaining a parting interview. Dr. Madden 
has failed to discover by whom the young man 
was betrayed to Major Sirr; but his capture 
must be attributed rather to his own neglect 
of ordinary precautions than to any deliberate 
treachery, Dr. Madden has taken great pains 
to procure a correct copy of the steed 
speech which Emmet delivered before sentence 
of death was pronounced. We shall quote the 
concluding paragraph :— 

“My Lord, you are impatient for the sacrifice. 
The blood which you seek is not congealed by the 
artificial terrors which surround your victim—it cir- 
culates warmly and unruffled through its channels, 
and in a little time it will cry to heaven—be yet 
patient! I have but a few words more to say—I am 
going to my cold and silent grave—my lamp of life 
is nearly extinguished—I have parted with every 
thing that was dear to me in this life, and for my 
country’s cause with the idol of my soul, the object 
of my affections. My race is run—the grave opens to 
receive me, and I sink into its bosom. I have but 
one request to ask at my departure from this world, 
it is the charity of its silence. Let no man write my 
epitaph ; for as no man who knows my motives dare 
now vindicate them, let not prejudice or ignorance 
asperse them. Let them rest in obscurity and peace, 
my memory be left in oblivion, and my tomb remain 
uninscribed, until other times and other men can do 
justice to my character. When my country takes 
her place among the nations of the earth, then and 
not till then, let my epitaph be written. I have 
done.” 

This speech effected what few efforts of elo- 
quence could have accomplished ;—it shook the 
firm nerves of Norbury. For the first and last 
time in his life, he exhibited symptoms of 
emotion in pronouncing sentence of death upon 
a prisoner. Emmet, however, met his doom 
unmoved ;—and his end was that of one who 
had little regret for the past and bright hopes 
for futurity. . 

Sympathy for this young man’s fate by no 
means implies approbation of his cause. In- 
tentions alone are not sufficient to confer the 
title of patriot,—and we think that Emmet had 
as imperfect a conception of the end at which 
he aimed as he had of the adequacy of the 
means by which it was to be effected. He had 
resolved to overthrow the British Government 
in Ireland; but he never appears to have con- 
sidered what form of government he would 
erect in its place. He talked, indeed, of a 
provisional government, — but did not know 
of what materials it could be framed. Ardent 
young men, impatient of real or imaginary 
grievances, are anxious to destroy existing in- 
stitutions, without considering that they have 
no right to pull down until they have settled 
what to build up. The destructive and con- 
structive faculties are very different in their 
nature. We respect Washington and Franklin 
not so much for Soden resisted England as for 
having organized America. We do not refuse 
pity to Emmet,— but can accord him little 
more. He was inadequate to the task he had 
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undertaken; and only added a lamentable 
illustration to the many proofs of the aphorism, 
—that patriotism is pernicious to the objects of 
its choice when it is not accompanied and tem- 
pered by prudence. 
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FOLK-LORE. 


Wiltshire Rhymes on the Cuckoo. 


The lines relating to the cuckoo quoted in Am- 
brose Merton’s first letter are common, I believe, 
throughout the country. Ido not wonder at poets 
and rhymesters having something to say about this 
bird. The Wiltshire people used to sing :— 

The cuckoo ’s a fine bird, 
She sings as she flies ; 

She brings us good tidings, 
And tells us no lies. 

She sucks the small birds’ eggs 
To make her voice clear ; 

And the more she sings ** Cuckoo !” 
The summer draws near. 

And again,— 

The cuckoo comes in April, 
Stays the month of May, 

Sings a song at Midsummer, 
And then a goes away. 


P,P. 


There is no county in England from which more 
abundant materials for a History of our Popular Anti- 
quities might be gathered than that of Wilts. It is 
obvious, from our correspondent’s communication, 
that the prophetic character of the Cuckoo is still 
recognized in the popular rhymes of the peasantry : 
while in Akerman’s ‘Glossary of Provincial Words 
and Phrases in Use in Wiltshire’ we find the following 
Chaucerian illustration, under the head “ Dock” :— 

“A decoction of dock-root, called * dock-root tea,’ 
is considered an excellent purifier of the blood ; and 
the leaf is supposed to be good for the sting ofa 
nettle. When a child is stung, he plucks a dock- 
leaf, and laying it on the part affected, sings,— 

Out 'ettle 

In dock, 

Dock shall ha’ 

A new smock ; 

*Ettle zhant 

Hla’ narrun. 
Mr. Akerman refers to the following passage in 
Chaucer's * Troilus and Cressida,’ iv. 460-1,— 

And can’st thou play in raket, to and fro, 

Nettle in, docke out, now this, now that, Pandare,— 
as “one in which the phrase ‘ Nettle in, docke out,’ 
has much puzzled the glossarists.’” +A passage 
strikingly similar is to be found in the ‘Testament 
of Love’ (p. 482, ed. Urry):—“ Ye wete wel Ladie 
eke (quoth I) that I have not plaid raket, Nettle 
in, Docke out, and with the weathercocke waved.” 

Passing through Trees, Stones, §c. for the Cure of 

Diseases. 


T readily accept the invitation of your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Bruce, that I should “ give the readers of 
the Athenzum the substance of Grimm’s collections 
upon any point which may be brought before them 
—for instance, what the illustrious German says 
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respecting the passing of children through an ash- 
tree:” and I do so in the hope that the following 
notes will be accepted by him as an acknowledgment 
of the interest excited by his able letter,—and by 
others of your readers as some inducement to for- 
ward notices of popular customs and superstitions, 
which may receive similar annotations, 

Grimm, to whom the notion of these “ passings- 
through” being symbolical of regeneration does not 
appear to have suggested itself, has, in the first edi- 
tion of his ‘ Mythologie,’ little more upon the subject 
than the long and well-known passage from White's 
*Selborne,—and, as a note, the paragraph from 
Plot's * Staffordshire,’ in which he describes the cruel 
ceremony of making a nursrow tree or shrew ash. 
In his second edition, when speaking of the cure of 
diseased children and cattle by their passing through 
holes in the earth, hollowed stones, or trees split for 
the purpose, which ceremonies, he observes, had the 
virtue of curing or counteracting the effects of en- 
chantment, and operated sympathetically,—he quotes 
the Anglo-Saxon version of the *‘Canones Edgari,’ 
in Thorpe’s ‘ Ancient Laws and Institutes of Eng- 
land,’ forbidding “tree worshipings and stone wor- 
shipings and that devil’s craft whereby children are 
drawn through the earth ;” and then adds, in illus- 
tration, other passages,—as the Interrogation, from 
Burchard, of Worms :—* Fecisti quod quedam mu- 
lieres facere solent, ille, dico, qui habent vagientes 
infantes, effodiunt terram et ex parte perlusant eam, 
et per illud foramen pertrahunt infantem, et sic dicunt 
vagientis infantis cessare vagitum,”—this appropriate 
quotation, from a sermon by St. Eligius, “ Nullus 
presumat lustrationes facere, nec herbas incantare ; 
neque pecora per cavam arborem vel per terram fora- 
tam transire,”°—and the following, from the ‘ Collec- 
tion of Superstitions,’ which form a supplement to his 
work :—“ Nurses take new-born infants and force 
them through a hole.”——“ If a child will not learn to 
go alone, let it creep silently, on three Friday 
mornings, through a bough of a bramble, both ends 
of which are growing in the earth.” Grimm gives 
instances of perforated stones, of the nature alluded 
to, being mentioned in early documents, as “ from 
thyrelan stane,” in a charter of Aetheluulf, dated 
in 847, printed in the second volume of Kemble’s 
‘Codex Diplomaticum A‘vi Saxonicum ;? and sup- 
poses such stones to have been substituted occa- 
sionally in the place of decayed trees, which had 
formerly been highly prized. Stones of this kind 
were sometimes called nadeléhr (the eye of aneedle) ; 
and Paul Hentzner, in his ‘ Itinerarium,’ speaking 
of one near Friedewald, says, * Est lapis perforatus 
in locum arboris olim excavate in media silva vena- 
toribus ob ferarum silvestrium copiam frequente a 
Mauritio Hassiz landgravio ad viam positis, per 
quem pretereunte joci et vexationis gratia proni 
perrepere solent.” Ile then speaks of this passing- 
through the tree, earth, or stone, as appearing as if 
its object was to transfer the sickness or enchant- 
ment under which the patient was suffering to the 
genius of the tree, the earth, &c. In Sweden, the 
open rounds in boughs of trees which have grown 
together are called Elfholes (e/fenlicher)—and 
women in their “ hour of trouble” are drawn through 
them. 

But I am trespassing at too great length upon 
your columns :—so, with an Anglo-Saxon allusion to 
the practice, which has escaped the notice of Grimm, 
I will bring the present communication to an end. 
It occurs in AZlfric’s Homily on the Passion of St. 
Bartholomew the Apostle (vol. i. p. 475, of * The 
Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church’), edited, for 
the Azltrie Society, by Mr. Thorpe: —‘“ It is not 
allowed to any Christian man to fetch his health 
from any stone, nor from any tree, unless it be the 
holy sign of the Rood, nor from any place, unless it 
be the holy house of God.” 





Ambrose Merton. 





FRENCH AUTHORS ON ENGLISH SUBJECTS. 
August. 

Your clever correspondent who has given so 
amusing a résumé of the absurdities of the French 
drama entitled “ Le Marché de Londres,” has touched 
upon a vein rich in such results as he has displayed 
to a wondering public. Another example or two 
may not be uninteresting to those who are curious in 
literary monstrosities, 





ee 
It is not long since the writer of this saw 

represented at the very Ambigu which ebay 
duced Le Marché, entitled Les Faussaire “ 4 
piece affords a delectable specimen of the Th 
idea possessed by the French of English — 
and customs. We sce in it a peer in rns 
with a coiner. His Lordship resides in a al 
frowns over a romantic valley, two miles fem Le 
don ; and to this feudal abode the ous — 
aforesaid valley repair, “in very thin clothing 
hut little of it,” to present flowers to the ren 
owner's Caughter, on her saint's day, note 
ignoble villain passes as a farmer ‘ 


+ The more 
>; an he dwelle : 
a little but, situated ina dark glen, ja 
gloomy baronial ruin, placed in a solitary part of 
those sterile mountains which geographers. have ni 
marked down hetween London and Richmond! Ana 
all the dramatis persone concerned evince a stro 
but confusing, Puseyite tendency ;—and, havin val 
Mr. Newman’s ‘ Lives of the English Saints’ by ans. 
cipation, they swear “ par St. Jacques de Cantorberj* 
with a force and an alacrity that, on any day of the 
year, from the eve of St. Odillo to the third watch of 
the Festival of the blessed St. Sylvester, would have 
astounded and gratified the vencrable Mr, Froude 
himself. 

But the author of ‘ Les Faussaires’ is a dramatic 
writer ;—and it is the privilege of such writers to kyoy 
nothing and take liberties with their ignorance 
Thus, the author of *L*Idiote’ speaks of Sheridan gs 
being the greatest modern poct of England! Thy 
Kotzebue creates triple-piled absurdities in ‘Die 
Indiiiner in England’—and Lessing forges a romantic 
tragedy under the heart-thrilling title of ‘ Miss Sarah 
Sampson!’ 

The popular and accomplished writers of the day 
are, however, in nowise behind the melo-dramatists 
in ignorance. There is Alexandre Dumas —a man 
who has been everywhere and knows everybody who 
resides there,—who has read everything and written 
upon ¢haé and a vast number of other subjects besides, 
—who pens tragedies during a breakfast,—and who, 
if he has not compiled an encyclopwdia, has, at leas, 
plundered all that have been compiled,—M. Dumas 
has condescended, in his ‘ Pauline, to afford his 
French readers a very strange insight into England 
generally and Piccadilly in particular. 

To analyze ‘ Pauline’ would be almost as diffeult 
as to transcribe § Monte Cristo,—so varied are the 
fortunes of the heroine and her lover. It will be 
sufficient to say that, in the course of those fortunes, 
the lady and her “ friend,” standing in great need of 
secrecy and seclusion, fly to—Piccadilly, a rustic 
retirement, sacred even from pic-nies! Now, we 
know of but one Piccadilly,— whose habitation 
and name are equally divided between the illus 
trious parishes of St. George and St. James. The 
western extremity of its northern side is illustrated 
by a great warrior; and its eastern extremity bya 
gentleman who, though not a warrior, exercises a 
profession by which warriors are made effective:—the 
legislative general is at one end, and the executive 
gunmaker atthe other. Somewhere in the mid-space 
of this sylvan rusticity—where there is nothing of 
Arcadia save an equivocal spot near Lord Burlington’, 
where the Dryads themselves would be puzzled to 
find either board or lodging—does the clever ¥. 
Dumas make his hero and heroine live in a fancy 
cottage,—a pretty little structure, simple and retire, 
with Venetian blinds, and a’ garden full of flowers: 
(“une ‘petite maison, bien simple et bien isolée!” 
“une jolie petite fabrique a jalousies vertes, ave 
un jardin plein de fleurs.”) There are, besides, ¢ 
verdant lawn !—beds of roses !—a well swept grave 
walk! and aseat under a magnificent plane tre, 
beneath the shade of which, love, literature, and lau 
ness are enjoyed in blessed unconsciousness of the 
brick and mortar Tempe by which they are sr 
rounded, And all this in the matter-of-fact yew 

$34! Oh, George Robins! if Piccadilly ever hare 
the honour of being intrusted to your hammer a 
eloquence, charge the eminent individual who does 
your fine writing to look upon the locality with the 
eye of Alexandre Dumas ;—who, in turning out of &. 
James’s-street, saw this “ petite maison, bien simple 
bien isolée.’ somewhere about the solitary purlieus 0! 
the romantic “ White Horse,” or in the pictures 
wilderness tenanted by the “ Black Bear.” 

It is not too much to affirm positively, that ™ 
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lish author, treating of French: localities, ever 
Eng ited a blunder equal to this in unmitigated 
Cn verlative absurdity! When the celebrated 
- seancillor of Leeds ingeniously contrived to 
wal eof without employing a single letter that is 
he found in the original word, his k aw ph y bore 
7 jittle resemblance to the aroma-bearing original 
- oe the Piccadilly of Dumas to the reality 
. we daily perambulate. Ie has created in 
a II ossessed locality a suburban villa,—a high- 
that ee Poet; in which his lovers live like de- 
jighted citizens in a Finchley .Tusculum,—and from 
hich the amiable exiles look out, with minds serene, 
ye the rusticities of the rural district guarded by 
ihe police shepherds of St. George's and St. James's. 
This would scarcely have been tolerable had the 
been laid three or four centuries ago, when 
éas vet black breeches were not ;"—and yet, so deli- 
ously absurd is it, that to alter it would be like 
taking the last line from an epigram—or throwing 
away the sweet part of the orange for the sake of the 
candied peel. Besides, touching seldom improves 
anvthing. We all know what became of Alexander 
the Great’s nose when Augustus Cesar placed his 
finger on it! J.D. 
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SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISIE ASSOCTA- 
“qION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, SEPT. 9. 
[From our own Correspondents.) 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Taz Committee assembled in the Town Hall, at 
meo'clock, and the chair was taken by the President, 
Sir John Herschel. 

The Secretary read the Report of the Council ; 
vhich congratulated the Association on the success 
ofthe application made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for carrying into effect the recommendations 
respecting Magnetic and Meteorological Observations 
alopted at the Cambridge Meeting [Ath. No. 922]. 
Sir R. Peel had recognized the importance of having 
these observations regularly made at the British 
observatories, and in the Colonies; and the East 
India Company had given directions for their con- 
tinuance at Fort-William, Bombay, and Madras, 
They are to be continued, also, at Toronto and St. 
Helena; and arrangements are in progress for establish- 
ingthem at Paramatta and the Cape of Good Hope. 
—The Magnetic Survey of the East India Seas is in 
progress; and so is that of Hudson’s Bay,—which 
vill connect itself with Sir John Franklin’s survey 
of the Northern parts of America. Through the 
Earl of Aberdeen, application was made to foreign 
governments for the communication of such obser- 
vations as had been made under their directions, 
and favourable answers had been received. — 
Her Majesty's Government had promised a fa- 
vourable consideration to the application made by 
the Association and the Royal Society, conjointly, 
that a premium should be offered for improvements 
in the construction of magnetic and meteorological 
instruments; and the Royal Society had given the 
um of 502, from the Wollaston Fund, for the con- 
aruction of a self-registering instrument of this 
kind, at the Association’s Observatory at Kew.— 
The Committee, to which the propriety of the 

Asociation retaining the Observatory at Kew has 
hen referred, unanimously recommended that the 
etablishment there should be continued, as the cost 
was small, the situation, with reference to Lon- 
ton, convenient, and the opportunity afforded for 
waking various inquiries, experiments, and obser- 
‘ations of great advantage to the Association. 
The invitation presented from Cheltenhan last 
jear, was withdrawn for the present; but it was an- 
tounced that invitations had been received from 
Norwich, Swansea, and the University of Oxford. 

he Treasurer then read his Report as follows:— 
™ THE GENERAL TREASURER’S ACCOUNT, 
tm the 19th of June 1845 (at Cambridge), to the 10th of 

September 1846 (at Southampton). 


7 ai RECEIPTS. 
fe Compositions received at the Cambridge 
eeting, and since oe ee 
Annual Subscriptions .. .. 
Associates’ Tickets 
les’ Tickets 


£. 2d. 
1865 0 0 
161 0 
407 0 
: 72 0 0 

-- G4 0 


ditto 
ditto 


£989 0 0 





£. & 
989 0 
oe 225 14 
956 5 
73 5 


6 0 


Brought up oe 
Dividends on Stock we os ee 
Sale of £1000 in the 3 per cent. Consols 
Cash from Cambridge Local Fund Committee. . 
Ditto portion of Grant returned oe ee 
Received from Sale of Publications : 

Volume Ist ee oe 
2nd. ee 
ord 
4th 
Sth 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 

loth 
llth 
12th 
13th 
o Mth .. ee 
Lithograph Signature oe 


~ 
nite tu to 


CONT Gr co me tS Os tr to tp 


~ 
ts to * 


_ 


~= 
c+ 


Balance carried on 


Balance due to the General Treasurer 237 16 
Ditto due from Local Trea- 
surers ,. es - 719 G6 
Ditto in the Bankers’ 
hands... oe -. W414 3 
112 13 


PAYMENTS. 
Balance in advance on the General Account, £. s. 
brought on ee os se “ -. 360 10 
Sundry Disbursements by Treasurer and Local 
Treasurers, including the Expenses of the 
Meeting at Cambridge, Advertising, sundry 
Printing, &c. a o ee > ee 
Printing, &c. 14th Report (13th Vol.) 
Salaries to Assistant General Secretary, Ac- 
countant, &c., 18 months, to Midsummer 1846 
Paid to the Order of Committees on account of 
Grants for Scientific Purposes, viz. for 
British Association Catalogue of £. s. d. 
Stars, 1844 ee ee ee 21115 0 
Fossil Fishes of the London Clay.. 100 0 0 
Computation of the Gaussian Con- 
stants for 1839... - + 500 0 
Maintaining the Establishment at 
Kew Observatory os es 
Experiments on the Strength of 
Materials .. oe oe o GO 
Researches in Asphyxia oe 6 
Examination of Fossil Shells «. WW 
Vitality of Seeds, 1844 .. ee 2 
Ditto se 1845 oe eo 7 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall .. 10 
Ditto Britain «- 10 
Exotic Anopleura, 1844 ee 25 
Expenses attending Anemometers 11 
Anemometers’ Repairs .. oe 2 
Researches on Atmospheric Waves 3 
Captive Balloons, 1844 .. os 8 
Varieties of the Human Race, 1844 7 
Statistics of Sickness and Mortality 
at York .. oe oe ee 
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- 
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_ 


—-— 
woo 


Swwwsooe 


= 
os 


12 0 
685 16 0 


£2549 0 2 


By Balance in advance brought down, as per 
contra on ‘. +. o- . - 


125 3 1 


The GENERAL TREASURER in Account with the 
GovERNMENT GRANT. 
3alance of Grant brought on from last Ac- 


count om on L634 2 0 


Amount paid on account of the Printing of 
Lalande and Lacaille Catalogues oe -- 553 

Balance in Treasurer's hands ee ee 81 

£634 2 0 


The list of members for the various sectional com- 
mittees, suggested by the Committee of Recommen- 
dations, was then read, and adopted. 

The following were appointed members of the 
Committee of Recommendations :—the Officers of 
the Association, Sir D. Brewster, Professor Browne, 
Mr. Darwin, Dr. Daubeny, Sir H. T. De la Beche, 
Professor Forbes, Professor Graham, Sir J. Herschel, 
Mr. L. Ilorner, Dr. Laycock, Sir C. Lemon, Mr. 
Lyell, Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, Mr. Mallet, the 
Marquis of Northampton, Professor Owen, Mr. Ren- 
nie, Mr. Robertson, Mr. G. R. Porter, Colonel 
Sykes, Dr. Whewell, and Professor Willis. 

On the motion of Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, 
the President elect, seconded by the Marquis of 
Northampton, it was resolved that His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, having signified his intention to visit 
the Association and attend the opening Meeting, the 
Association do elect him their sole honorary mem- 
ber. The motion was carried by acclamation. 





Professor Philips having read the rules of ad- 
mission as modified at the Cambridge Meeting, 
stated that ladies’ tickets were transferable to other 
ladies, but that the same privilege did not extend 
to gentlemen. The Committee then adjourned to 
Monday, at three o’clock; when the next place of 
meeting will be selected, and officers elected for the 
ensuing year. 


EVENING MEETING—THURSDAY. 

The business of the Sections—seven in number— 
commenced in the morning; but we shall postpone 
our report of their proceedings till our next publi- 
cation, for the purpose of coming at once to the 
opening General Meeting and the President’s Ad- 
dress. The expected visit of H.R.H. Prince Albert 
attracted a large assembly; and on his arrival, a 
little after eight o'clock, Sin Joun Herscnen 
opened the proceedings by announcing that he was 
about to vacate the chair, and make room for the 
President elect, Sir R. I. Murchison. In doing so, 
he congratulated the Association on the bright pro- 
spect before them of a most successful meeting at 
Southampton. Sir R. I. Murcuison then delivered 
the annual address, as follows. 

The President’s Address. 

Gentlemen,—After fifteen years of migration to va- 
rious important cities and towns in the United King- 
dom, you are for the first time assembled in the south- 
eastern districts of England, at the solicitation of the 
authorities and inhabitants of Southampton. Easily 
accessible on all sides to the cultivators of science, 
this beautiful and flourishing sea-port is situated in a 
district so richly adorned by nature, so full of objects 
for scientific contemplation, that, supported as we 
are by new friends in England, and by old friends 
from the farthest regions of Europe, we shall indeed 
be wanting to ourselves, if our proceedings on this 
occasion should not sustain the high character which 
the British Association has hitherto maintained. 

For my own part, though deeply conscious of my 
inferiority to my eminent predecessor in the higher 
branches of science, I still venture to hope that the 
devotion I have manifested to this Association from 
its origin to the present day, may be viewed by you 
as a guarantee for the zealous execution of my duties, 
Permit me then, gentlemen, to offer you my warmest 
acknowledgments for having placed me in this ho- 
nourable position; and to assure you, that I value 
the approbation which it implies as the highesi 
honour which could have been bestowed on me—an 
honour the more esteemed from its being conferred 
in a county endeared to me by family connexions, 
and in which I rejoice to have made my first essay 
as a geologist. 

The origin, progress, and objects of this our “ Par- 
liament of Science’ have been so thoroughly ex- 
plained on former occasions by your successive Pre. 
sidents, particularly in reference to that portion of 
our body which cultivates the mathematical, che- 
mical, and mechanical sciences, that after briefly 
alluding to some of the chief results of bygone years, 
with a view of impressing upon our new members 
the general advances we have made, I shall in this 
discourse dwell more particularly on the recent pro- 
gress and present state of Natural Llistory, the depart- 
ment of knowledge with which my own pursuits 
have been most connected, whilst I shall also inci- 
dentally advert to some of the proceedings which are 
likely to occupy our attention during this Meeting. 

No sooner, gentlemen, had this Association fully 
established its character as a legitimate representa- 
tive of the science of the United Kingdom, and by 
the Reports which it had published, the researches 
which it had instituted, and the other substantial 
services which it had rendered to science, had secured 
public respect, than it proceeded towards the fulfil- 
ment of the last of the great objects which a Brewster 
and a Harcourt contemplated at its foundation, by 
inviting the attention of the Government to impor- 
tant national points of scientific interest. At the 
fourth Meeting, held in Edinburgh, the Assgciation 
memorialized the Government to increase the forces 
of the Ordnance Geographical Survey of Britain, and 
to extend speedily to Scotland the benefits which 
had been already applied by that admirable esta- 
blishment to the south of England, Wales, and Ire- 
land. From that time to the present it has not 
scrupled to call the notice of the Ministers of the 
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day to every great scientific measure which seemed, 
after due consideration, likely to promote the in- 
terests or raise the character of the British nation. 
Guided in the choice of these applications by a com- 
mittee selected from among its members, it has 
sedulously avoided the presentation of any request 
which did not rest on a rational basis; and our 
rulers, far from resisting such appeals, have uni- 
formly and cordially acquiesced in them, Thus it 
was when, after paying large sums from our own 
funds for the reduction of large masses of astrono- 


mical observations, we represented to the Govern- | 


ment the necessity of enabling the Astronomer-Royal 
to perform the same work on the observations of his 
predecessors which had accumulated in the archives 
of Greenwich, our appeal was answered by arrange- 


the usage of the Association, have been printed entire 
amongst the Reports. In a discussion of the pecu- 
liarities by which the great comet of 1843 was 
distinguished, Dr. von Boguslawski, of Breslau, has 
taken the occasion to announce the probability, resting 
on calculations which will be published in Schu- 
macher’s ‘Astronomische Nachrichten,’ of the identity 
of this comet with several of a similar remarkable 
character recorded in history, commencing with the 
one described by Aristotle, which appeared in the 
year 371 before our era: should his calculations be 
considered to establish this fact, Dr. von Boguslawski 


| proposes that the comet should hereafter be distin- 


ments for completing so important a public object | 


at the public expense. Thus it was, when contem- 
plating the vast accession to pure science as well as 


to useful maritime knowledge, to be gained by the | 


exploration of the South Polar regions, that we gave 
the first impulse to that project of the great Antarctic 
expedition, which, supported by the influence of the 
Royal Society and its noble President, obtained the 
full assent of the Government, and led to results 
which, through the merits of Sir James Ross and his 
companions, have shed a bright lustre on our country, 
by copious additions to geography and natural his- 
tory, and by affording numerous data for the deve- 
lopement of the laws that regulate the magnetism of 
the earth. 

The mention of Terrestrial Magnetism brings with 
it a crowd of recollections creditable to the British 
Association, from the perspicuous manner in which 
every portion of fresh knowledge on this important 
subject has been stored up in our volumes, with a 
view to generalization, by Colonel Sabine and others; 
whilst a wide field for its diffusion and combination 
has been secured by the congress held at our last 
Meeting, at which some of the most distinguished 
foreign and British magneticians were assembled 
under the presidency of Sir John Herschel. 

It is indeed most satisfactory for us to know, that 
not only did all the recommendations of the Associa- 
tion on this subject which were presented to our 
Government meet with a most favourable reception, 
but that, in consequence of the representations made 
by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to the public authorities of other countries 
which had previously taken part in the system of 
co-operative observation, the Governments of Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and Belgium have notified their 
intention of continuing their respective magnetical 
and meteorological observations for another term of 
three years. 

In passing by other instances in which public libe- 
rality has been directed to channels of knowledge 
which required opening out, I must not omit to 
Notice the grant obtained from our gracious Sovereign, 
of the Royal Observatory at Kew, which, previously 
dismantled of its astronomical instruments, has been 
converted by us into a station for observations purely 
physical, and especially for those details of atmo- 
spheric phenomena which are so minute and numer- 
ous, and require such unremitting attention, that 
they imperiously call for separate establishments. 
In realizing this principle, we can now refer British 
and foreign philosophers to the Observatory of the 
British Association at Kew, where I have the autho- 
rity of most adequate judges for saying they will find 
that a great amount of electrical and meteorological! 
observation has been made, and a systematic inquiry 
into the intricate subject of atmospheric electricity 
carried out, by Mr. Ronalds, under the suggestions of 
Prof. Wheatstone, to which no higher praise can be 
given than that it has, in fact, furnished the model 
of the processes conducted at the Royal Observatory 
of Greenwich. This establishment is besides so useful 
through the facilities which it offers for researches 
into the working of self-registering instruments which 
are there constructed, that I earnestly hope it may 
be sustained as heretofore by annual grants from our 
funds, particularly as it is accomplishing considerable 
results at very small cost. 

Our volume for the last year contains several 
communications on physical subjects from eminent 
foreign cultivators of science, whom we have the 
pleasure of reckoning amongst our Corresponding 
Members, and whose communications, according to 


guished by the name of “ Aristotle’s Comet.” This 
communication contains also some highly ingenious 
and important considerations relating to the physical 
causes of the phenomena of the tails of comets. 

Dr. Paul Erman, of Berlin, father of the adven- 
turous geographical explorer and magnetician who 
was one of the active members of the magnetic con- 
gress at Cambridge, has communicated through his 
son some interesting experiments on the electro- 
dynamic effects of the friction of conducting substances, 
and has pointed out the differences between these 
and normal thermo-electric effects. Baron von Senf- 
tenberg (who is an admirable example of how much 
may be done by a liberal zeal for science combined 
with an independent fortune) has published an ac- 
count of the success with which self-registering 
meteorological instruments have been established at 
his observatory at Seutenburg, as well as at the 
national observatory at Prague. 

Of our own members, Mr. Birt has contributed a 
second Report on Atmospheric Waves, in continua- 
tion of the investigation which originated in the 
discussion by Sir John Herschel, of the meteorological 
observations which, at his suggestion, were made in 
various parts of the globe, at the periods of the 
equinoxes and solstices, commencing with the year 
1834. 

In a communication to the Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at York, Colonel Sabine traced with great 
clearness (from the hourly observations at Toronto) 
the effect of the single diurna! and single annual 
progressions of temperature, in producing on the 
mixed vapours and gaseous elements of the atmo- 
sphere, the well-known progressions of daily and 
yearly barometrical pressure. ‘To the conclusions 
which he then presented, and which apply, perhaps 
generally, to situations not greatly elevated in the 
interior of large tracts of land, the same author has 
added, in the last volume, a valuable explanation of 
the more complicated phenomena which happened 
at points where land and sea breezes, flowing with 
regularity, modify periodically and locally the con- 
stitution and pressure of the atmosphere. Taking 
for his data the two-hourly observations executed at 
the observatory of Bombay by Dr. Buist, Colonel 
Sabine has succeeded in demonstrating for this lo- 
cality a double daily progression of gaseous pressure, 
in accordance with the flow and re-flow of the air 
from surfaces of land and water which are unequally 
effected by heat. And thus the diurnal variation of 
the daily pressure at a point within the tropics, and 
on the margin of the sea, is explained by the same 
reasoning which was suggested by facts observed in 
the interior of the vast continent of North America. 

Among the many useful national objects which 
have been promoted by the physical researches of 
the British Association, there is one which calls for 
marked notice at this time, in the proposal of 
Mr. Robert Stephenson to carry an iron tube, or sus- 
pended tunnel, over the Menai Straits to sustain 
the great railway to Holyhead. This bold proposal 
could never have been realized if that eminent 
engineer had not been acquainted with the great 
progress recently made in the knowledge of the 
strength of materials, and specially of iron; such 
knowledge being in great measure due to investiga- 
tions in which the Association has taken and is still 
taking a conspicuous share, by the devotion of its 


| friends and the employment of its influence—inves- 


tigations which have been prosecuted with great zeal 
and success by its valued members Mr, Hodgkinson 
and Mr. Fairbairn, 

Whilst on this topic I may observe, that in the 
recent improvements in railways the aid of scientific 
investigation was called for by the civil engineer, to 





assist him in determining with accuracy the power 





to be provided for attaining the high velocities o 
fifty and sixty miles an hour; and it was found : 
admitted by the most eminent engineers, that the = 
best data for this purpose, and indeed the only jal 
ments of any practical value, were those which hat 
been provided for some years ago by a Commit, 
of the British Association, and published tee 
Transactions. The Institution of Civil Eq 
thus gave testimony to the practic: 
researches by adopting their results, 

However imperfect my knowledge of gy 
may be, I must now notice that the last Volume of 
our Reports contains two contributions to experi. 
mental philosophy, in which subjects of the dee at 
theoretical and practical interest haye been ya 
dated, at the request of the Association, by the 
labours of its foreign coadjutors. 5 

That some substance ofa peculiar kind everywhers 
exists, or is formed in the atmosphere by electrical 
ageney, both natural and artificial, had long "Sas 
suspected, especially from the persistency ‘of the 
odour developed by such agency, and its transference 
by contact to other matter. Prof. Schinbein, to whom 
if shall hereafter avert as the author of a new prac- 
tical discovery, is, however, the first philosopher who 
undertook to investigate the nature of that substance: 
and though the investigation is not yet complete, he 
has been enabled to report no inconsiderable pro- 
gress in this difficult and refined subject of research, 

A request from the Association to Prof, Bunsen, 
of Marburg, and our countryman, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
coupled with a contribution of small amount towards 
the expenses involved in the undertaking, has pro. 
duced a report on the conditions and products of 
iron furnaces, which is of the greatest value in a con- 
mercial view to one of the most important of our 
manufactures, and possesses at the same time a very 
high interest to chemical science in some of the views 
which it developes. On the one hand, it exhibits an 
entirely new theory of the reduction, by cyanogen 
gas as the chief agent, of iron from the ore: on the 
other it shows, that in ad«ition to a vast saving of 
fuel, about two ewt. of saleammoniae may daily be 
collected at the single establishment of Alfreton, 
where the experiments were made ;—thus leading us 
to infer that in the iron-furnaces of Britain there 
may be obtained from vapour which now passes 
away, an enormous quantity of this valuable sub- 
stance, which would materially lessen the dependence 
of our agriculturists on fereign guano. It is indeed 
most gratifying to observe, that in pursuing this 
inquiry into the gaseous contents of a blazing furnace 
of great height, our associates traced out, foot by 
foot, the most recondite chemical processes, and 
described the fiery products with the same accuracy 
as if their researches had been made on the table of 
a laboratory. 

Weighed, however, only in the scales of absolute 
and immediate utility, the remarkable results of thes: 
skilful and elaborate experiments give them a cha- 
racter of national importance, and justly entitle the 
authors and the body which has aided them to the 
public thanks, 

After this glance at the subjects of purely phy- 
sical science treated of in the last volume of our 
Transactions, let us now consider the domains ot 
Natural History :—and, as one of the cultivators ofa 
science which has derived its main support and most 
of its new and enlarged views from naturalists, let 
me express the obligation which geologists are under 
to this Association, for having aided so effectively m 
bringing forth the zoological researches of Owen, 
Agassiz, and Edward Forbes. These three ¢istit- 
guished men have themselves announced, that i 
default of its countenance and assistance, they would 
not have undertaken, and never could have com 
pleted, some of their most important  Inquine. 
Agassiz, for example, had not otherwise the means 
of comparing the ichthyolites of the British Isles 
with those of the continent of Europe. | Without 
this impulse, Owen would not have applied his pre 
found knowledge of comparative anatomy to British 
fossil saurians; and Edward Forbes might never have 
been the explorer of the depths of the A®gean, 1" 
have revealed many hitherto unknown laws of sub- 
marine life, if his wishes and suggestions had not met 
with the warm support of this body, and ss 
ported by its strongest recommendations to the Nava! 
authorities, 
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These allusions to naturalists, whose works have 
the firmest supports to Geology, might lead 
to dilate at length on the recent progress of this 
“nee: butas the subject has been copiously treated 
rain anniversaries of the Geological Society 
* tandon, and has had its recent advances so clearly 
. cated by the actual President of that body who 
- resides over our Geological Section, I shall 
wt my “esprit de corps” whilst I briefly advert 
wa of the prominent advances which geologists 
ae made. When our associate Conybeare re- 
‘wied to us at our second meeting, on the actual 
wit and ulterior prospects of what he well termed the 
carchaology of the globe,’ he dwelt with justice on 
‘he numerous researches in different countries which 
taj clearly established the history of a descent as 
+ were into the bowels of the earth—which led us, 
sq word, downwards through those newer deposits 
tut connect high antiquity with our own period, 
itp those strata which support our great British coal- 
iii, Beyond this however the perspective was 
jyk and doubtful— 
Res alta terra et caligine mersas. 


Yor, however, we have dispersed this gloom; and 


by researches, first carried out to a distinct classifica- | 
‘in in the British Isles, and thence extended to | 


Rusia and America, geologists have shown that the 
mords of succession, as indicated by the emtomb- 
nent of fossil animals, are as well developed in these 
yay ancient or palzeozoic strata as in any of the over- 
jyingor more recently formed deposits. After toiling 
many years in this department of the science, in 
eunjunction with Sedgwick, Lonsdale, De Verneuil, 
Keyserling, and others of my fellow-labourers, I 
javearrived at the conclusion, that we have reached 
the very genesis of animal life upon the globe, and 
that no further “ vestigia retrorsum” will be found, 
beneath the protozoic or Lower Silurian group in the 
geat inferior mass of which no vertebrated animal 
has yet been detected, amid the countless profusion 
ofthe lower orders of marine animals entombed in 
i But however this may be, it is certain that in 
the last few years all Central and Eastern Europe 
ad even parts of Siberia have been brought into 
aweordance with British strata. France has been 
acurately classified and illustrated by the splendid 
mp of Elie de Beaumont and Dufrenoy; and 
thist, by the labours of Deshayes and others, its 
tetiary fossils have been copiously described, the 
onic remains of its secondary strata are now under- 
going a complete analysis in the beautiful work of 
M. Aleide d’Orbigny. Belgium, whose mineral 


tructureand geological outlines have been delineated | 


by D'Omalius d*‘Halloy and Dumont, has produced 


very perfect monographs of its palozoic and tertiary | 


fuwsils; the first in the work of M. de Koningk, the 
weond in the recently published monograph of M. 
Nit. Germany, led on by Von Buch, has shown 
that she can now as materially strengthen the zoolo- 
fical and botanical groundworks of the science, as in 
the daysof Werner she was eminent in laying those 
uneralogical foundations which have been brought 
Wear to perfection by the labours of several living 
net, So numerous in fact have been the contribu- 
‘wns of German geologists, that I cannot permit my- 
elfto specify the names of individuals in a country 
Mich boasts so many who are treading closely in 
he steps of an Ehrenberg and a Rosé. As distinctly 
connected, however, with the objects of this Meeting, 
I must be permitted to state that the eminent 
bitanist Goeppert, whose works, in combination with 
tose of Adolphe Brongniart in France, have shed 
* uch light on fossil plants, has just sent to me, for 
Communication to our Geological Section, the results 
of his latest inquiries into the formation of the coal 
‘{Silesia—results which will be the more interesting 
0 Dr. Buckland and the geologists of England, 
®eause they are founded on data equally new and 
orginal. Italy hasalso to a great extent been presented 
‘ous in its true general geological facies, through the 
labours of Sismonda, Marmora, Pareto and others ; 
Whilst our kinsmen of the far West have so ably 
developed the structure of their respective States, 
our countryman Lyell has informed us, that the 
cellent map which accompanies his work upon 
‘orth America is simply the grouping together of 
‘4 prepared by native State geologists, which he 
paralleled with our well-known British types. 

then the astronomer has, to a vast extent, 
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expounded the mechanism of the heavens,—if lately, | ideas to the researches of the British Geological 
through the great telescope of our associate the Earl | Survey, but also to the distribution of animals and 
of Rosse, he has assigned a fixity and order to bodies | plants over the whole earth, it is evident that these 
which were previously viewed as mere nebulz floating | views, in great part original, will introduce a new 
in space, and has also inferred that the surface-cavities | class of inquiries into natural history, which will link 
in our nearest neighbour of the planetary system are | it on more closely than ever to geology and geo- 
analogous to the volcanic apertures and depressions | graphy. In short, this paper may be viewed as the 
of the earth; the geologist, contributing data of | first attempt to explain the causes of the zoological 
another order to the great storehouse of natural | and botanical features of any region anciently in 
knowledge, has determined, by absolute and tangible , connexion. Among the new points which it contains, 
proofs, the precise manner in which our planet has | I will now only mention that it very ingeniously (and 
been successively enveloped in divers cerements, each | I think most satisfactorily) explains the origin of the 
teeming with peculiar forms of distinct life, and has | peculiar features of the botany of Britain—the theory 
marked the revolutions which have interfered with | of the origin of Alpine Floras distributed far apart— 
these successive creations, from the earliest dawn of | the peculiarity of the zoology of Ireland as compared 
living thingstothe limits of the historic era. Inshort, the | with that of England—the presence of the same spe- 
fundamental steps gained in geology, since the early cies of marine animals on the coasts of America and 
days of the British Association, are so remarkable | Kurope—the specialties of the marine zoology of the 
and so numerous, that the time has now come for a_ British seas called for by this Association—the past 
second Report upon the progress of this science, which and present distribution of the great Mediterranean 
may I trust be prepared for an approaching, if not Flora ;—and lastly, it applies the knowledge we pos- 


for the next Meeting. | sess of the distribution of plants to the elucidation of 





Intimately connected with these broad views of | the history of the superficial detritus, termed by 
the progress of geology is the appearance of the first | geologists the “ Northern Drift.” 
volume of a national work by Sir Henry De la| Amid the numerous subjects for reflection which 
Beche and his associates in the Geological Survey of | the perusal of this memoir occasions, I must now 
| Great Britain. Following, as it does, upon the issue restrict myself to two brief comments:—First, to ex- 
of numerous detailed coloured maps and sections, | press my belief that even Humboldt himself, who has 
which for beauty of execution and exactness of detail | written so much and so admirably on Alpine Floras, 
| are unrivalled, I would specially direct your attention | will admit that our associate’s explanation of the ori- 
| to this new volume as affording the clearest evidence | gin of identity removes a great stumbling-block from 
that geology is now strictly brought within the pale | the path of botanical geographers. Secondly, having 
of the fixed sciences. In it are found graphic | myself for some years endeavoured to show, that the 
descriptions of the strata in the South-West of | Alpine glacialists had erroneously applied their views 
England and South Wales, whose breadth and length | as founded on terrestrial phenomena to large regions 
are accurately measured,—whose mineral changesare | of Northern Europe, which must have been under 
chemically analysed,—and whose imbedded remains | the sea during the distribution of erratic blocks, gra- 
are compared and determined by competent palieon- | vel, and boulders, I cannot but consider it a strong 
tologists. The very statistics of the science are thus | confirmation of that opinion when I find so sound a 
laid open,—theory is made rigorously to depend on | naturalist as Edward Forbes sustaining the same view 
facts,—and the processes and produce of foreign mines | by perfectly independent inferences concerning the 
are compared with those of Britain. migration of plants to isolated centres, and by a stu. 
When we know how intimately the Director-Gene- | dious examination and comparison of all the sea- 
ral of this Survey and his ‘associates have been con- | shells associated with these transported materials. 
nected with the meetings of the British Association, | And, if I mistake not, my friend Mr. Lyell will find 
and how they have freely discussed with us many | in both the above points strong evidences in support 
parts of their researches,—when we recollect that the | of his ingenious climatal theories. 
geologist of Yorkshire, our invaluable Assistant Ge- Recent as the blocks and boulders to which T have 
neral Secretary, around whom all our arrangements, | alluded may seem to be, they were, however, accu- 
since our origin, have turned, and to whom so much | mulated under a glacial sea, whose bottom was first 
of our success is due, occupies his fitting place among | raised to produce that connexion between the Conti- 
these worthies,—that Edward Forbes, who passed, as | nent and Britain, by which the land animals migrated 
it were, from this Association to the /®gean, is the | from their parent East to our western climes; a con- 
paleontologist of this Survey,—and again, when we | nexion that was afterwards broken through by the 
reflect that, if this Association had not repaired to | separation of our islands, and by the isolation in each 
Glasgow, and there discovered the merits of the | of them of those terrestrial races which had been 
Survey of the Isle of Arran by Mr. Ramsay, that propagated to it. This latter inference was also, in- 
young geologist would never have become a valuable | deed, thoroughly sustained by the researches of Pro- 
contributor to the volume under consideration,—it is | fessor Owen, communicated to this Association; first, 
obvious, from these statements alone, that the annual | in the generalization by which his report on the Ex- 
visits of our body to different parts of the empire, by | tinct Mammals of Australia is terminated, and still 
bringing together kindred spirits, and, in testing the | more in detailed reference to our islands in his re- 
natural capacity of individuals, do most effectually cently published work, ‘On the Extinct Fossil 
advance science and benefit the British community. British Mammalia,—a work which he has stated 
Whilst considering these labours of the Govern- | in his dedication originated at the call of the Bri- 
ment geologists, I shall now specially speak of those | tish Association. Professor Owen adds, indeed, 
of Professor E. Forbes in the same volume, because , greatly to the strength of our present Meeting, by 
he here makes himself doubly welcome, by bringing | acting as the President of one of our Sections, which 
to us, as it were, upon the spot the living specimens having in its origin been exclusively occupied in 
of submarine creatures, which—through the praise- | the study of Medicine, is now more peculiarly de- 
worthy enthusiasm of Mr. M¢Andrew, one of our | voted to the cultivation of Physiology. Under such 
members, who fitted out a large yacht, for natural | 4 leader I have a right to anticipate that this re- 
history researches—have been dredged up this sum- | modelled Section will exhibit evidences of fresh vigour, 
mer, by these naturalists, from the southern coast, | and will clearly define the vast progress that has 
between the Land’s End and Southampton. Asa | been made in general and comparative anatomy 
favourite yachting port like Southampton may, it is | since the days of Hunter and of Cuvier,—for so !arge 
hoped, afford imitators, I point out with pleasure the | @ part of which we are indebted to our eminent 
liberal example of Mr. M¢Andrew,—who, not pro- | associate. . ; 
fessing to describe the specimens he collects, has on | Assembled in a county which has the good for- 
this, as on former occasions, placed them in the | tune to have been illustrated by the attractive and 
hands of the members best qualified to do them jus- | pleasing history of the Naturalist of Selborne, I am 
tice, and is thus a substantial promoter of science. confident that our Fourth Section, to whose labours 
The memoir of Edward Forbes, in the Govern- | I would now specially advert, will yield a rich har- 
ment Geological Survey, to which, however, I would | vest, the more so as it is presided over by that great 
allude, is, in truth, an extension of his views respect- | zoologist who has enriched the adjacent Museum of 
ing the causes of the present distribution of plants and | the Naval Hospital at Haslar with so many animals 
animals in the British Isles, first made known at from various parts of the world, and has so arranged 
the last meeting of the British Association. As this | them as to render them objects well worthy of your 
author has not only shown the application of these | notice. The report of Sir John Richardson in the 
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last volume, on the Fishes of China, Japan and New 
Zealand, when coupled with his account in former 


volumes of the Fauna of North America, may be 
regarded as having completely remodelled our know- 
ledge of the geographical distribution of fishes; first 
by affording the data,and next by explaining the causes 
through which a community of ichthyological charac- 
ters is in some regions widely spread, and in others 
restricted to limited areas. We know now, that just 
as the lofty mountain is the barrier which separates 
different animals and plants, as well as peculiar 
varieties of man, so the deepest seas are limits which 
peremptorily check the wide diffusion of certain ge- 
nera and species of fishes ; whilst the interspersion of 
numerous islands, and still more the continuance of 
lands throughout an ocean, insures the distribution 
of similar forms over many degrees of latitude and 
longitude. 

The general study, indeed, both of zoology and 
botany has been singularly advanced by the labours of 
the Section of Natural History. I cannot have acted 
for many years as your General Secretary without 
observing, that by the spirit in which this Section 
has of late years been conducted, British naturalists 
have annually become more philosophical, and have 
given to their inquiries a more physiological charac- 
ter, and have more and more studied the higher 
questions of structure, laws and distribution. This 
cheering result has mainly arisen from the personal 
intimacy brought about among various individuals, 
who, living at great distances from each other, were 
previously never congregated, and from the mutual 
encouragement imparted by their interchange of views 
and their comparisons of specimens. Many active 
British naturalists have, in fact, risen up since these 
Meetings commenced, and many (in addition to the 
examplesalreadyalluded to) have pursued their science 
directly under the encouragement we have given them. 
The combination of the enthusiastic and philosophic 
spirit thus engendered among the naturalists has 
given popularity to their department of science: and 
this Section, assuming an importance to which during 
our earliest Meetings it could show comparatively 
slender claims, has vigorously revived the study of 
natural history, and among other proofs of it, has 
given rise to that excellent publishing body, the Ray 
Society, which holds its anniversary during our 
sittings. Any analysis of the numerous original. and 
valuable reports and memoirs on botanical and zoolo- 
gical subjects which have enriched our volumes is 
forbidden by the limits of this Address, but I cannot 
omit to advert to the extensive success of Mr. H. 
Strickland’s Report on Zoological Nomenclature, 
which has been adopted and circulated by the natu- 
ralists of France, Germany and America, and also by 
those of Italy, headed by the Prince of Canino. In 
each of these countries the code drawn up by the 
Association has been warmly welcomed, and through 
it we may look forward to the great advantage being 
gained of the ultimate adoption of an uniform zoolo- 
gical nomenclature all over the globe. 

Whilst investigations into the geographical distri- 
bution of animals and plants have occupied a large 
share of the attention of our Browns and our Darwins, 
it is pleasing to see that some of our members, chiefly 
connected with physical researches, are now bringing 
these data of natural history to bear upon climatology 
and physical geography. A committee of our natural- 
ists, to whom the subject was referred, has published in 
our last volume an excellent series of instructions for 


the observation of the periodical phenomena of ani- 
mals and plants, prepared by our foreign associate M. 
Quetelet, the Astronomer-Royal of Belgium. Natu- 
ralists have long been collecting observations on the 
effects produced by the annual return of the seasons, 
but their various natural-history calendars being 
local, required comparison and concentration, as 


originally suggested by Linneus. This has now for 
the first time been executed by the Belgian Astro- 
nomer, who, following outa plan suggested by himself 
at our Plymouth Meeting, has brought together the 
contributions and suggestions of the naturalists of his 
own country. When M. Quetelet remarks, “that the 
phases of the smallest insect are bound up with the 
phases of the plant that nourishes it ; that plant itself 
being in its gradual developement the product, in 
some sort, of all anterior modifications of the soil 
and atmosphere,” he compels the admission, that the 
study which should embrace all periodical phenomena, 


both diurnal and annual, would of itself form a science 
as extended as instructive. 

Referring you to M.Quetelet’s report for anexplana- 
tion of the dependence of the vegetableand animal king- 
doms on the meteorology and physics of the globe, and 
hoping that the simultaneous observations he inculcates 
will be followed up in Britain, I am glad to be able to 
announce, that the outline of a memoir on physical 
geography was some months ago put into my hands 
by Mr. Cooley, which, in a great degree coinciding 
with the system of M. Quetelet, has ultimately a 
very different object. M. Quetelet chiefly aims at 
investigating the dependence of organized bodies on 
inorganized matter, by observing the periodical phe- 
nomena of the former. Mr. Cooley seeks to obtain 
an acquaintance with the same phenomena for the 
sake of learning and registering comparative climate 
as an element of scientific agriculture. Speaking to 
you in a county which is so mainly dependent on the 
produce of the soil, I cannot have a more favourable 
opportunity for inculeating the value of the sugges- 
tions of this British geographer. The complete esta- 
blishment of all the data of physical geography 
throughout the British islands; i.e. the registration 
of the mean and extremes of the temperature of the 
air and of the earth ; the amount of conduction, radi- 
ation, moisture and magnetism ; the succession of 
various phases of vegetation, &c. (with their several 
local corrections for elevation and aspect), must cer- 
tainly prove conducive to the interests of science, and 
are likely to promote some material interests of our 
country. 

A minute knowledge of all the circumstances of 
climate cannot but be of importance to those whose 
industry only succeeds through the co-operation of 
nature; and it may therefore be inferred that such a 
report as that with which I trust Mr, Cooley will 
favour us, if followed up by full and complete tables, 
will prove to be a most useful public document. Im- 
bibing the ardour of that author, I might almost 
hope that such researches in physical geography 
may enable us to define, in the language of the 
poct,— 

Et quid queque ferat regio, et quid quaque recuset. 

At all events, such a report will tend to raise physical 
geography in Britain towards the level it has attained 
in Prussia under the egis of Humboldt and Ritter, 
and by the beautiful maps of Berghaus. 

Though our countryman, Mr. Keith Johnston, is 
reproducing, in attractive forms, the comparative 
maps of the last-mentioned Prussian author, much 
indeed still remains to be done in Britain, to place 
the study of physical geography on a basis worthy of 
this great exploring and colonizing nation ;—and as 
one of the highly useful elementary aids to the train- 
ing of the youthful mind to acquire a right percep- 
tion of the science, I commend the spirited project 
of a French geographer, M. Guerin, to establish in 
London a georama of vast size which shall teach by 
strong external relief, the objects and details of which 
he will, in the course of this week, explain to the 
geographers present. 

Reverting to economical views and the improve- 
ment of lands, I would remind our agricultural 
members that, as their great practical Society was 
founded on the model of the British Association, we 
hope they will always come to our Sections for the 
solution of any questions relating to their pursuits to 
which can be given a purely scientific answer. If 
they ask for the explanation of the dependence of 
vegetation upon subsoil or soil, our geologists and 
botanists are ready to reply to them. Is it a query 
on the comparison of the relative value of instru- 
ments destined to economize labour, the mechani- 
cians now present are capable of answering it. And 
if, above all, they ask us to solve their doubts respect- 
ing the qualities of soils and the results of their 
mixtures, or the effects of various manures upon 
them, our chemists are at hand. Qne department of 
our Institution is, in fact, styled the Section of Che- 
mistry and Mineralogy, with their applications to 
Agriculture and the Arts, and is officered in part by 
the very men, Johnston, Daubeny, and Playfair, to 
whom the agriculturists have in nearly all cases ap- 
pealed. The first-mentioned of these was one of 
our earliest friends and founders ; the second had the 
merit of standing by the British Association at its 
first meeting, and there inviting us to repair to that 





great University where he is so much respected, and 
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NS Thin Bs o Gay. Among the 
topics to which our assembling at Southampton ov. 
peculiar interest, I may still say that if ene 
English geologists should find much to uenaaes 
in the Isle of Wight, the same island contai em 
field for a very curious joint discussion Sov 
mathematicians and the geologists, with which T 
became acquainted in a previous visit to this p} 
It is a discovery by Col. Colby, the Director vn 
Trigonometrical Survey, of the existence of a consi 
derable attraction of the plumb-line to the south, 
at the trigonometrical station called Dunnose ; 
Shanklin Down. The details of this singular Ne 
nomenon, which has been verified by samemna 
servations with the best zenith sectors, will be laid 
before the Sections. In the meantime, we may well 
wonder that this low chalk range in the Isle of 
Wight should attract, in one parallel at least with 
more than half the intensity of the high and crystal. 
line mountain of Schehallion in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Can those of our associates, who, like Mr 
Hopkins, have entered the rich field of geological 
dynamics, explain this remarkable fact, either by 
the peculiar structure and distribution of the ridge 
of upheaved strata which runs as a backbone from 
east to west through the island, or by referring it to 
dense plutonic masses of rock ranging beneath the 
surface along the line of displacement of the de. 
posits ? 

Another local subject—one indeed of positive prac. 
tical interest—that stands before us for discussion is, 
whether, by persevering in deepening the large shaft 
which they have sunk so deep into the chalk nea 
this town, the inhabitants of Southampton may ex. 
pect to be eventually repaid, like those of Paris, by 
a full supply of subterranean water, which shall 
rise to the surface of the low plateau on which the 
work has been undertaken? On no occasion, I must 
observe, could this town be furnished with a greater 
number of willing counsellors of divers nations, whose 
opinions will, it is hoped, be adequately valued by 
the city authorities. The question whether this work 
ought to be proceeded with or not, will, however, I 
apprehend, be most effectively answered by thow 
geologists who are best acquainted with the sections 
in the interior of this county, and with the levelsat 
which the upper greensand and subcretaceous strata 
there crop out and receive the waters, which there 
flow southwards beneath the whole body of chalk of 
the hills in the south of Hampshire. 

Considering that we are now assembled in the 
neighbourhood of our great naval arsenal—that some 
of its functionaries, including the Admiral on the 
station, have honoured us with their support, and 
that, further, I am now speaking in a town whoe 
magnificent new docks may compete with any for 
bold and successful engineering, I must say a fe 
words on our naval architecture,—the more 80, as ¥¢ 
have here a very strong Mechanical Section, presidel 
over by that eminent mechanician Prof. Willis, a 
sisted by that great dynamical mathematician Dr, 
Robinson, and that sound engineer George Rennie 
Duly impressed with the vast national importance 
of this subject, and at the same time of its neces 
dependence on mathematical principles, the British 
Association endeavoured in its earliest days to rou 
attention to the state of ship-building in England, ant 
to the history of its progress in France and other cour 
tries, through a memoir by the late Mr. G. Hares. 
It was then contended, that notwithstanding the 
extreme perfection to which the internal mechanist 
of vessels had been brought, their external forms 
lines, on which their sailing so much depends, wert 
deficient as to adjustment by mathematical theory. 
Our associate Mr. Scott Russell has, as you knor, 
ably developed this view. Experimenting upon the 
resistance of water, and ascertaining with precision 
forms of vessels which would pass through it with te 
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ce,and consequently with the greatest 

ity, he has contributed a most valuable series of 
velcit?s accompanied by a great number of diagrams, 
‘iystrate his opinions and to show the dependence 
wile architecture on certain mathematical lines. 
of 0a ed in the meantime by merchants, on their 
count, to plan the construction of sailing ships 
vocal Mr. Scott Russell has been so suc- 
wis in combining theory with practice, that we 
“st feel satisfied in having at different meetings 
i him onwards by several money grants ;—our 


aay regret being, that our means should not have 


mitted us to publish the whole number of dia- 


rans of the lines prepared by this ingenious author. 

“But however desirous to promote knowledge on 

tis point, the men of science are far from wishing 

ot to pay every deference to the skilful artificers 
of our wooden bulwarks, on account of their ex pe- 
feace and practical acquaintance with subjects they 
iges0 Jong and so successfully handled. We are 
gieed fully aware, that the naval architects of the 
Government, who construct vessels carrying a great 
reght of metal, and requiring much solidity and 
amcious stowage, have to solve many problems with 
which the owners of trading vessels or packets have 
litle concern. All that we can wish for is, that our 
ral arsenals should contain schools or public boards 
of ship-building, in which there might be collected 
all the “constants of the art,” in reference to capa- 
tity, displacement, stowage, velocity, pitching and 
riling, masting, the effect of sails and the resistance 
offuids. Having ourselves expended contributions to 
mextent which testify, at all events, our zeal in this 
matter, we are, I think, entitled to express a hope 
that the data derived from practice by our eminent 
urigators may be effectively combined with the 
indications of sound theory prepared by approved 
cativators of mathematical and mechanical science. 

I cannot thus touch upon such useful subjects 
without saying that our Statistical Section has been 
well conducted by its former Presidents, that its 
ubjects, liable at all times to be diverted into moral 
cmsiderations and thence into politics, have been in- 
variably restricted to the branch of the science which 
deals in facts and numbers; and as no one individual 
has contributed more to the storehouse of such valu- 
able knowledge than Mr. George Porter (as evidenced 
een by his report in our last Volume), so may we 
believe that in this town, with which he is intimately 
cmnected, he will contribute to raise still higher the 
chims of the Section over which he is so well qua- 
lifed to'preside. 

Ifin this discourse I have referred more largely to 
those branches of science which pertain to the ge- 
wal division of natural history, in which alone I 
en venture to judge of the progress which others are 
making, let me, however, say, that no member of this 
body can appreciate more highly than I do, the claims 
ofthe mathematical and experimental parts of philo- 
sphy,in which my friend Prof. Baden Powell, of Ox- 
fird, who supports me on this occasion as a Vice-Pre- 
sdent, has taken so distinguished a part. No one 
ai witnessed with greater satisfaction the attend. 
mee at our former meetings of men from all parts 
of Europe the most eminent in these high pursuits, 
No one can more glory in having been an of- 
feet of this Association when it was honoured with 
the presence of its illustrious correspondent Bessel, 
than whom the world has never produced a more 
Profound astronomer. If among his numerous 
plendid discoveries, he furnished astronomers with 
"hat they had so long and so ardently desired—a 
fixed and ascertained point in the immensity of space, 
beyond the limits of our own sidereal system, it is to 
sel, as I am assured by a contemporary worthy of 
him, that Englishmen owe a debt of gratitude for his 

ate discussion of the observations of their im- 
mortal Bradley, which, in his hands, became the base 
of modern Astronomy. 

Passing from this recollection, so proud, yet so 
wournful, to us all as friends and admirers of the 
‘eased Prussian astronomer, can any one sce with 
_ delight than myself the brilliant concurrence 
fas Present Meeting of naturalists, geologists, phy- 
‘ logists, ethnologists and statists, with mathema- 
sans, astronomers, mechanicians, and experimental 

osophers in physics and in chemistry? Surely, 

may be allowed to signalize a particular ground 
fatification among so many, in the presence at 





this meeting of two individuals in our experimental 
Sections, to one of whom, our eminent Foreign As- 
sociate, Oersted, we owe the first great link between 
electric and magnetic phenomena, by showing the 
magnetic properties of the galvanic current ; whilst 
the other, our own Faraday, among other new and 
great truths which have raised the character of Eng- 
lish science throughout the world, obtained the con- 
verse proof by evoking electricity out of magnets. 
And if it be not given to the geologist whom you have 
honoured with this chair, to explain how such arcana 
have been revealed, still, as a worshipper in the outer 
portico of the temple of physical science, he may be 
permitted to picture to himself the delight which the 
Danish philosopher must have felt when, on returning 
to our shores, after an absence of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he found that the grand train of discovery of 
which he is the progenitor had just received its crown- 
ing accession in England from his former disciple, 
who, through a long and brilliant series of investiga- 
tions, peculiarly his own, has shown that magnetic 
or dia-magnetic forces are distributed throughout all 
nature. 

And thus shall we continue to be a true British 
Association, with cosmopolite connexions, so long as 
we have among us eminent men to attract such 
foreign contemporaries to our shores. If, then, at 
the last assembly we experienced the good effects 
which flowed from a concentration of profound ma- 
thematicians and magneticians, drawn together from 
different European kingdoms;—if, then, also, the man* 
of solid learning, who then represented the United 
States of America, and who is now worthily presiding 
over the Cambridge University of his native soil, 
spoke to us with chastened eloquence of the benefits 
our institution was conferring on mankind;—let us 
rejoice that this mecting is honoured by the presence 
of foreign philosophers as distinguished as those of 
any former year. 

Let us rejoice that we have now among us men of 
science from Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Italy and France. The King 
of Denmark, himself personally distinguished for his 
acquaintance with several branches of Natural His- 
tory, and a warm patron of Science, has honoured us 
by sending hither, not only the great discoverer, 
Oersted, who, evincing fresh vigour in his mature age, 
brings with him new communications on physical 
science, but also my valued friend, the able geologist 
and chemist, Forchhammer, who has produced the 
first geological map of Denmark, and who has pre- 
sented to us a lucid memoir on the influence exer- 
cised by marine plants on the formation of ancient 
crystalline rocks, on the present sea, and on agri- 
culture. 

As these eminent men of the North received me 
as the General Secretary of the British Association 
with their wonted cordiality at the last Scandinavian 
Assembly, I trust we may convince them that the 
sentiment is reciprocal, and that Englishmen are 
nearly akin to them in the virtues of friendship and 
hospitality which so distinguish the dwellers within | 
the circle of Odin. 

Still adverting to Scandinavia, we see here a deputy 
from the country of Linnzeus, in the person of Pro- 
fessor Svanberg, a successful young experimenter in 
physics, who represents his great master, Berzelius— 
that profound chemist and leader of the science of 
the North of Europe, who established on a firm basis 
the laws of atomic weights and definite proportions, 
and who has personally assured me, that if our meet- 
ing had not been fixed in the month of September, 
when the agriculturists of Sweden assemble at Stock- 
holm, he would assuredly have repaired to us. And 





if the same cause has prevented Nilsson from coming | 


hither, and has abstracted Retzius from us, (who was 
till within these few days in England,) I cannot men- 
tion these distinguished men, who earnestly desired 
to be present, without expressing the hope, that the 
Memoirs they communicate to us may give such ad- 
ditional support to our British ethnologists as will 
enable this new branch of science, which investigates 
the origin of races and languages, to take the pro- 
minent place in our assemblies to which it is justly 
entitled. 

The Royal Academy of Berlin, whose deputies 
on former occasions have been an Ehrenberg, a Buch, 





* Mr, Everett, 





and an Erman, has honoured us by sending hither 
M. Heinrich Rosé, whose work on chemical analysis 
is a text-book even for the most learned chemists in 
every country ; and whilst his researches on the con- 
stitution of minerals, like those of his eminent bro- 
ther Gustave on their form, have obtained for him so 
high a reputation, he now brings to us the description 
of a new metal which he has discovered in the 'Tanta- 
lite of Bavaria. 

Switzerland has again given to us that great master 
in paleontology, Agassiz, who has put arms into the 
hands of British geologists with which they have con- 
quered vast regions, and who now on his road to new 
glories in America, brings to us his report on the 
fossil fishes of the basin of London, which will, he 
assures me, exceed in size all that he has ever written 
on ichthyolites. From the same country we have our 
friend Prof. Schiénbein, who, in addition to his report 
on Ozone, to which I have already referred, has now 
brought to us a discovery of vast practical importance. 
The “ gun-cotton” of Schénbein, the powers of which 
he will exhibit to his colleagues, is an explosive sub- 
stance, which, exercising a stronger projectile force 
than gunpowder, is stated to possess the great advan- 
tages over it of producing little or no smoke or noise, 
and of scarcely soiling fire-arms; whilst no amount 
of wet injures this new substance, which is as service- 
able after being dried as in its first condition. The 
mere mention of these properties, to which our 
associate lays claim for his new material, is sufficient 
to show its extraordinary value in all warlike affairs, 
as also in every sort of subterranean blasting. 

Prof. Matteucci of Modena, who joined us at the 
York Meeting, and then explained his various newand 
delicate investigations in electro-physiology, again 
favours us with a visit, as the representative of the 
Italian Philosophical Society of Modena and of the 
University of Pisa. This ingenious philosopher, who 
has measured the effect of galvanic currents in excit- 
ing through the nerves mechanical force in the 
muscles, doubtless brings with him such interesting 
contribution as will add great additional interest to 
the proceedings of the Physiological Section. 

Having already spoken of the rapid progress which 
the sciences are making in Belgium, through the 
labours of our associate Quetelet and others, it is 
with pleasure I announce that M. de Koningk, the 
palxontologist, who has mainly contributed to this 
advance, and to the solid foundation of the geology 
of his country, by his excellent work on palzozoic 
fossils, has been sent to us by his own government. 

Among these sources of just pride and gratification, 
no one has afforded me sincerer pleasure than to 
welcome hither the undaunted Siberian explorer, 
Prof. von Middendorf. Deeply impressed as I am 
with the estimation in which Science is held by the 
illustrious ruler of the empire of Russia, I cannot 
but hope that the presence of this traveller, so 


| singularly distinguished for his enterprising exploits, 


may meet with a friend in every Englishman who 
is acquainted with the arduous nature of his travels. 
To traverse Siberia from south to north and from 
west to east;—to reach by land the extreme northern 
headland of Taimyr;—to teach us, for the first time, 
that even to the latitude 72° north, trees with stems 
extend themselves in that meridian;—that crops of 
rye, more abundant than in his native Livonia, grow 
beyond Yakutsk, on the surface of that frozen subsoil, 
the intensity and measure of cold in which he has de- 
termined by thermometric experiments; —to explain, 
through their language and physical form, the origin 
of tribes now far removed from their parent stock ; 
—to explore the far eastern regions of the Sea of 
Ohkotsk and of the Shantar Isles; to define the 
remotest north-eastern boundary between China and 
Russia ;—and, finally, to enrich St. Petersburgh with 
the natural productions, both fossil and recent, of all 
these wild and untrodden lands, are the exploits for 
which the Royal Geographical Society of London 
has, at its last meeting, conferred its Gold Victoria 
Medal on this most successful explorer. Prof, 
Middendorf now visits us to converse with our 
naturalists most able to assist him, and to inspect our 
museums, in which, by comparison, he can best 
determine the value of specific characters before he 
completes the description of his copious accumula- 
tions;—and I trust that during his stay in England he 
will be treated with as much true hospitality as I 


. 
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have myself received at the hands of his kind 
countrymen, 

It is impossible for me to make this allusion to 
the Russian empire, without assuring you that our 
allies in Science on the Neva, who have previously 
sent to us a Jacobi and a Kupffer, are warmly 
desirous of continuing their good connexion with us. 
It was indeed a source of great pleasure to me to 
have recently had personal intercourse in this very 
town with that eminent scientific navigator Admiral 
Liitke, in whose squadron His Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duke Constantine was acquiring a know- 
ledge of his maritime duties. Besides the narrative 
of his former voyages, Liitke has since published an 
account of the periodical tides in the Great Northern 
Ocean and in the Glacial Sea, which I have reason 
to think is little known in this country. Having 
since established a hypsalographe in the White Sea, 
and being also occupied from time to time in obser- 
servations in Behring’s Straits, the Russians will 
soon be able to provide us with other important addi- 
tions to our knowledge of this subject. Separated so 
widely as Admiral Liitke and Dr. Whewell are from 
each other, it is pleasing to see that the very recom- 
mendation which the last-mentioned distinguished 
philosopher of the tides has recently suggested to me 
as a subject to be encouraged by this Association, has 
been zealously advocated by the former. Let us 
hope, then, that this Meeting will not pass away with- 
out powerfully recommending to our own Government, 


as well asthat of His Imperial Majesty, that a syste- | 


matic and simultaneous investigation of the tides, 
in the Great Ocean, particularly in the Northern 
Pacific, be the object of special expeditions,—a sub- 
ject (as Admiral Liitke well observes) which is not 
less worthy of the attention of great scientific bodies 
than the present inquiries into terrestrial magnetism ; 
—and one which, I may add, this Association will 
doubtless warmly espouse, since it has such strong 
grounds for being satisfied with the results which it 
has already contributed to obtain through its own 
grants, and by the researches of several of its 
associates. 

Lastly, in alluding to our foreign attendants, 
let us hope that our nearest neighbours may re- 
spond to our call, and, imitating the example of 
their enlightened monarch, may prove by their 
affluence to Southampton, that in the realms of 
science as in public affairs there is that “ entente 
cordiale” between their great nation and our own, of 
which, at a former Meeting, we were personally 
assured by the profound Arago himself. 

No sooner was it made known that the Chair of 
Chemistry at this Meeting was to be filled by Michael 
Faraday, than a compeer worthy of him in the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris was announced in the per- 
son of M. Dumas. To this sound philosopher it is 
well known that we owe, not only the discovery of 
that law of substitution of types, which has so power- 
fully aided the progress of organic chemistry, but also 
the successful application of his science to the arts 
and useful purposes of life: his great work on that 
subject, ‘La Chimie appliquée aux Arts,’ being as 
familiar in every manufactory in England as it is 
upon the Continent. 

Nor, if we turn from chemistry to geology, can 
such of us as work among the rocks be backward in 
welcoming the French geologists who have come to 
examine in our own natural sections of the Isle of 
Wight, the peculiar developement of their Paris 
basin,—the identity of their chalk and our own,—the 
fine sections of our greensand and of the Wealden 
formation of Mantell,—and to determine with us in 
situ the strict relations of their Neocomian rocks with 
those peculiar strata which at Atherfield, in the Isle 
of Wight, have been so admirably illustrated by Dr. 
Fitton and other native geologists, and of which such 
beautiful and accurate diagrams have been prepared 
by Captain Ibbetson. 

It is utterly impossible that such gatherings toge- 
ther of foreign philosophers with our own should not 
be productive of much advantage ; for he must in- 
deed be a bad statist in Science who knows not that 
numerous are the works of merit which are published 
in periodicals, or in the volumes of societies of one 
country which remain altogether unknown in an- 
other ; and still less can he be acquainted with the 
present accelerated march of Science who is not aware 
that the germs of discovery which are lying ready in 








the minds of distant contemporaries must often be 
brought into action by such an interchange of thought. 
The collision of such thoughts may indeed be com- 
pared to the agency of the electric telegraph of our 
Wheatstone, which concentrates knowledge from afar, 
and at once unites the extremities of kingdoms ina 
common circle of intelligence. 

But although the distinguished foreigners to whom 
I have adverted, and others, including our welcome 
associate M. Wartmann, the founder of the Vaudois 
Society, and M. Prevost of Geneva, on whose merits 
I would willingly dilate if time permitted it, are now 
collected around us; many—among whom I must 
name M. de Caumont, the President of the French 
Society for the Advancement of Science—have been 
prevented from honouring us with their presence, 
because the national meetings in their several coun- 
tries also occur in the month of September. To re- 
medy this inconvenience, I ventured, when addressing 
you six years ago, at the Glasgow Meeting, to express 
the hope that each of the national European societies 
might be led to abstain during one year from assem- 
bling in its own country, for the purpose of repairing 
by its own deputies to a general congress, to be held 
at Frankfort, or other central city, under the presi- 
dency of the universal Humboldt. Had the prepa- 
ration of the * Cosmos,’ and other avocations of that 
renowned individual, permitted him to accept this 
proposition,—which I have every reason to believe 
the British Association would have supported,—I am 
convinced that many benefits to Science would have 
resulted, and that each national body, on re-assem- 
bling the following year in its native land, would have 
more vigorously resumed its researches. 

Adhering still to my project, I beg my country- 
men and their foreign friends now present to sustain 
this proposition for centralizing in a future year the 
representatives of the various branches of science of 
different countries, when they may at once learn the 
national progresses respectively made, and when, at 
all events, they can so appoint the periods of their 
national assemblies as to prevent those simultaneous 
meetings in France, Germany, Scandinavia, Italy, 
Switzerland, and England, which are so much to be 
deprecated as interfering with a mutual intercourse. 

Finally, my fellow-labourers in Science, if by our 
united exertions we have done, and are doing, good 
public service, let me revert once more to the place 
in which we are assembled, and express on your 
part the gratification I know you experience in being 
on this occasion as well supported by the noblemen, 
clergymen, and landed proprietors around Southamp- 
ton, as by its inhabitants themselves—an union which 
thus testifies that the British Association embraces 
all parties and all classes of men. 

Seeing around me her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and several persons of high 
station and influence, who willingly indicate by 
their presence the sense they entertain of the 
value of our conferences and researches, let us 
welcome these distinguished individuals as living evi- 
dences of that good opinion of our countrymen, the 
possession of which will cheer us onward in our 
career. And, above all, let us cherish the recollec- 
tion of this Southampton Meeting, which will be ren- 
dered memorable in our annals by the presence of 
the illustrious Consort of our beloved Sovereign, 
who, participating in our pursuits, in many of 
which his Royal Highness is so well versed, thus 
demonstrates that our Association is truly national, 
and enjoys the most general and effectual support 
throughout British Society, from the humblest culti- 
vators of science to the highest personages in the 
realm. 

Lorp PaLmerRston moved and the Marguis or 
Nortuamprton seconded, the thanks of the meeting 
to the President for his address; which having been 
carried by acclamation, Sir R. I. Murcuison re- 
turned thanks,—and the meeting was adjourned. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have received from the Honorary Secretary 
to the Archeological Association a copy of some 
new Resolutions passed at a meeting of that body— 
accompanied by a request that we would give them 
insertion in the Atheneum. This we decline to do. 
Considering the language applied to our columns in 





CSept, 19 
a former Resolution, we wond 1. daaeet 
either desire a place there or pony. should 
it. We are the more surprised because oa 
moment of a similar appeal to us from another oie. 
of the same Association—and when we were 
ing thereto in all courtesy and good faith thee > 
were made the objects of so grossa Proceeding, §} We 
in all matters that have the interests of liter vm, 
science for their purpose, we desire only the ro 
resulting from fair statement and impartial } — 
we should have published this communication, , 
did the former one, if coming from any urine 
or from the party in question under any other 
cumstances. But the Council of the Archaeol val 
Association have forfeited all title to courtesy. “a 
could we insert their statements without a 
self-abasement. They have, however, their own ~ 
nal—far better suited to their purpose; jn which 
they can state anything they like to day and cance 
it to-morrow by an erratum. 

The Saxon government, it is stated, has acceded_, 
as we some time since announced they were likely 
to do—to the copyright convention recently Con: 
cluded between England and Prussia, 

The death of Lord Metcalfe demands a word of 
record in a literary paper like ours, because of that 
one act of his Indian administration, when acting 
provisionally as Governor General, by which he 
incurred censure and sacrificed office—his liberation 
of the press of that country from all restrictions, 
This measure has left his name recorded as amongst 
the permanent benefactors of the Indian population; 
and is still celebrated there by an annual * preg. 
dinner” on the anniversary of its date. 

A few days since, a preliminary meeting was held 
in the metropolis, for the purpose of adopting 
measures for the formation of a great central, self. 
supporting, industrious association, combining the 
literary institute, club-house, and place of social 
recreative resort for the operative portion of the 
middle classes resident in the metropolis, A provi- 
sional committee of thirty-two persons was appointed, 
with powers to act in the adoption of the necessary 
steps for the institution of the association:—and 
it was resolved that a general meeting should be held 
on an early day. 

A correspondent at Southampton announces that 
Mr. Louis Fraser, late Curator of the Zoological 
Society of London, has just returned to this country 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company's 
vessel Montrose, with a fine collection of natural 
history, both living and dead, which has been ga- 
thered, during the past summer, in the Regency of 
Tunis; to which place the traveller repaired, in 
March last, at the express desire of the Earl of 
Derby. Among the living animals, may be noticed 
a pair of very fine young lions, an ostrich, several 
specimens of the Barbary deer, and a male and 
female of a very rare species of gazelle, from tue 
Jereed —all presented to him by Her Majesty's 
Agent and Consul-General, Col. Sir Thomas Reade 
—and many smaller animals and birds of peculiar 
interest. 

According to recent arrivals in the way of news 
from South America, there is much talk of a silver 
mine lately discovered, by a watchmaker, at Corocoro, 
in Bolivia. Its ore is said to contain an unusually 
large proportion of silver; and it is anticipated that 
this mine will surpass in value the far-famed ones of 
Potosi, 

The Paris papers announce the death of the well 
known and once popular writer, M. de Jouy,—s 
most of our readers know, a member of the French 
Academy, and Librarian of the Louvre. His works 
are many, and various in range:—but as the author 
of ‘Sylla, and ‘The Hermit of the Chayssée d'Art 
tin,’ his name is, probably, most familiar to English 
ears.—The same papers give unfavourable accounts 
of the health of the poet Beranger. 

The French Scientific Congress opened at Mar- 
seilles on the Ist inst.; when M. de Caumont wis 
chosen President, and MM. de _Cussy, Forbis, 
Janson, Wulfrand, Puget and Cauviere, Vice-Pres- 
dents.—It may affect the movements of some of out 
readers to know that, in Paris, the Bibliotheque 
Royale is closed for the period of a month. 

We have received from the publisher a copy of a 
work entitled, * Memoirs of the Reign of King Geort 
the Second,’ by Horace Walpole, youngest saa 
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= ort Walpole, Earl of Orford, edited from the 


§ Robe With a Preface and Notes, by the 
geal wr lland,'—and bearing the date of 1846. 


ee at the volumes has excited in us a sus- 


hat the terms of this publication contain a 


abuse of the good faith demanded by a 
jsher from his public. If we be not greatly mis- 
n hese pages are a mere reprint of what was 
= ublic property, and has been so, for five- 
be though not only is there no hint 

o that fact, put there isa careful evasion of it, in the 
“struction of the above title-page. We will look 
igher into the matter, however, before submitting 
‘yp volumes to our readers; and suspend any further 
am on this supposed maneuyre till certitied of it 
pr such further examination. 


egarkable 


pi-twenty years — 


D eNT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
piORAM A REGEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
oaner gthe CASTLE and TOWN of HELDELBERG (formerly 
ae) = ofthe Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
tae res if Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 

or view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
on t Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
aed *imired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
ao Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures 


rae 1s; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





YEN’ Sand DEPOSITORS of WORKING MODELS and 
ee a the Useful Arts (as well as the Visitors of the 
7 L POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTLON) are respectfully in- 
es that the Directors have given their anxious consideration to 
ointment of DEMONSTRATOR in MECHA NICS, whose 
ye to explain to the Visitors the Principles and Uses of the 
re Specimens with clearness and simplicity. The Lectures now 
reprise the ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, as well as other objects of 
eset interest. The beautiful Optical Exhibitions, &c. Xe.— 
Mnission, 1s. 5 Schools, Half-price. 











oo 
FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Heath's New Gallery of British Engravings.—This 
peculiar series consists of a selection of the best por- 
inits from the * Book of Beauty,’ and the historical 
ud other subjects from the various ‘ Keepsakes,’ 
kc;—“forming,” we are told, “altogether one of the 
most splendid series of engravings ever offered to the 
wublie”! Several of the numbers are before us,—and 
tempt toadifferent judgment. The selection, however, 
appears to have been made with taste and care; and 
itis a good commentary upon the passing traits of 
fishion in Art, that to the Chalon associations of laces, 
dks, and other fripperies, is preferred the tender ele- 
ance of such pictures as Leslie’s * Viscountess Joce- 
m, and Swinton’s *Marchioness of Douro.’ Poole’s 
‘Gleaner’ is a sweet work,—whether we look at the 
beauty of character in the original, or the exquisite 
faith of the engraving. Some of the plates exhibit 
ascertain worn appearance :—as, for instance, in the 
face of Redgrave’s ‘ Poor Teacher.’ Turning over 
pages containing so many reminiscences, we are led 
wreflect on the greatly improved taste of this day, 
w exhibited in the aims of publishers. With 
this qualification, the undertaking of Mr. Heath pre- 
witsa laudable and welcome attempt to glean from 
thost of ephemeral productions certain riches of 
Art that were otherwise passing rapidly into oblivion, 
—tot so much through their own demerits as through 
wociation with a mass of efforts that the world 
vould “willingly let die.” 

Gems of Poetry, newly set, by various hands. 
—This title, we are informed, was intended for 
u illustrated selection of poems, which the ex- 
pense of the undertaking interrupted ; but it was 
thought as well to issue the present example of 
vhat had been done, Its effect upon us is certainly 
wt that of making us desire to see any further “ set- 
tng of the gems.” * Death’s Final Conquest,’ from 
Strley, is here presented. Nothing can well be 
Poorer, either in execution, skill, or developement of 
umey, than the graphic portion of the specimen. 

_ Specimens of Ancient and Modern Binding, selected 
cuefly from the Library of the British Museum, 
at I.,—promises a valuable addition to the stores of 
mamental Art. The plan of this publication em- 
ces, also, a history of bookbinding, by the author, 
(.Tuckett, Junr. The plates are lithographs,—gilded 
‘ad coloured, and worked with precision and skill. 
he shall have some further remarks to make in a 
‘uture stage of the publication,—when enabled to ac- 
Hae? them with a criticism on the projected 

‘torical Introduction, 

The Peneil of Nature, By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S. 
‘0. 6.— These “sun pictures” are ever delightful ; 
teaching at once two im portant thinugs,—the constant 


practice of the artist, and the exquisite truth to 
the appearances of Nature which has been attained 
by the method of all the most really distinguished 
wielders of the brush. Whether we look at the 
broad and massive studies by Rembrandt and Cara- 
vaggio, or examine the minute microscopic imi- 
tations of many of the Dutch painters, we shall still 
perceive that the criticisms on them suggested 


conviction enforced on the mind that the artist, 
either in a great or a small way, aimed at compre- 
hensiveness,—either by the delineation of general cha- 
racteristics or the most patient investigation of de- 
tails, guided in each case by the spirit of earnest 
fidelity. It is quite as much from the opinion of the 
valuable suggestions which these “ sun pictures” offer 
in the prosecution of all Art-studies, as from curio- 
sity to witness the result of such a remarkable pro- 
cess, that we ever welcome Mr. Talbot's labours, and 


























varied effects of light and shade. The selection of 
objects is sometimes not very felicitous. Could not 
the Talbotype be made the means of introducing us 
into some of the more hidden recesses of landscape ; 
where the sun is dancing on the spray of the moun- 
tain torrent, and every turn of the rocky stream 
and its embowering foliage presents a new series 
of white dry rock, bordering asphaltum-coloured 


of waters which inspires the solitude with life ¢ 

The Heroines of Shakspeare.— The illustrators 
of Shakspeare would appear to have entered 
into a race against the commentators ; and the labours 
of the former appear likely to be attended with 
at least one similar result—that of regret that the 
beautiful images of our mighty Bard should be 
subject to such whims and misinterpretations. “The 
principal female characters in the plays of the great 
poet”—what a series of deeply-wrought individual- 
ities of passion, tenderness, grace, earnest intellect, 
does not the remark call up! To realize these won- 
derful impersonations of character requires an effort 
of more exalted kind than seizing the crayon or the 


flowing ringlets, exaggerated eyelashes, and loose 
or unmeaning attire. Yet this is, in truth, the 
method of making up generally adopted here; 
and we seek almost in vain for even the attempt to 
pursue that exquisite union of the ideal with the 
individual which marked the track of Shakspeare’s 
own fancies. 
notion, the liveliest and truest reflection of the con- 
ceptions of the poet is Mr. Frith’s ‘Audrey.’ In 


aspiration, “ Would that the Gods had made thee 
poetical.” Slight as the background is, there is sug- 


artist has worked out his own impression is attended 
with a successful result in the mind of the spectator 
of his labours. 

Cross Purposes—is the title of an engraving 
which bears for motto “The course of true love 
never did run smooth ;”’ and is a copy of a charm- 
ing picture, by Frank Stone, which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1844, we believe. A group 
is composed of two men and two women—vil- 
lagers. The man who feels a real passion looks on, 
woe-stricken, at a flirtation in which his idol is en- 
gaged with the village Lothario ;—whose air of assur- 
ance and success is more provoking than the fair 
one’s acquiescence in his pretensions. 


eyes with her hands, is watching him with the ter- 
derest anxiety. 
of which three have appeared. 


foresee it, will tax the artist’s powers and, neverthe- 
theless, add to his fame. 
should find nothing to except against. 


THE BUDRUN MARBLES, 





tence to Nature, which should accompany the 


Museum. The pieces of frieze of which this most interest- 
ing collection consists have been removed from the walls 
of the Turkish fort into which they were built ; and 
where they have, from time to time, been noticed by 
European travellers,—though no very critical account 
of them has ever been published. Budrun, as is well 
known, occupies the site of the ancient Halicar- 





recommend them to the attention of all lovers of the | 


deeps, glittering bubbles—and, in fact, all that play | 


brush and giving play to a fancied assemblage of 


The plate which presents, to our 
looking at her we can sympathize with Touchstone’s 


gestiveness in it; and the care with which this clever 


Thus engaged, 
the lover is insensible to the interest which he excites 
in the bosom of another maiden, who, shading her 


But for a certain coarse- 
ness in the engraving,—the more disagreeable from the | market, a specimen of the silversmith’s art, which 
delicacy and refinement of the original picture,—we | has been manufactured there for a testimonial to 


nassus; and it has, with great probability, been sup- 


by these works from the “ pencil of Nature” herself, | posed that these sculptures formed part of the cele« 
tend to the highest of all kind of commentaries—the | brated Mausoleum erected, in that city, by Artemisia, 


Queen of Caria, to the memory of her husband 
| Mausolus, n.c. 350,—and have, like the frieze of 
the Temple of Victory, at Athens, been used by the 
| Turks as the building materials of a fort erected on 
| the site of this monument. If this opinion be cor- 
rect, these sculptures have an historical value scarcely 
less than those of the Parthenon :—for we learn from 
ancient writers that the frieze of the Mausoleum was 
| the work of four of the most celebrated artists of the 
day,—Bryaxis, Leochares, Scopas, Timotheos,—or, 
according to Vitruvius, Praxiteles. The Budrun 
| Marbles would, thus, represent the style of a period 
in the history of Greek sculpture of which, from the 
| want of dated monuments, our knowledge is most 
uncertain,—the century preceding the reign of Alex- 
ander the Great, and distinguished in the history of 
Art as the Praxitelian period. 

We will describe these sculptures as far as a first 
The subject, like 
that of the Phygalian and Lycian friezes, is a battle 
| with Amazons. At the first glance, we are struck by 
the masterly composition of the groups,—the know- 
ledge and skill which distinguish the Athenian school. 
As the eye dwells longer and compares more critically, 
we perceive certain peculiarities distinguishing the 
style from that of the older Greek friezes with which 
we are acquainted. With no trace of the careless, 
barbaric ignorance so apparent in the Lycian friezes, 
—with more elaborate and skilful execution than the 
Phygalian.—these sculptures still want the simplicity, 
repose, and unconscious beauty of the art of Phidias, 
Though the general composition is finely conceived, 
the design and treatment are not without mannerism. 
The true proportions of the figures, when compared 
with those of the Elgin sculptures, appear unnaturally 
elongated ; and the graceful flow of the draperies is 
singularly contrasted with the poverty and meagre- 
ness of some of the anatomical details and the con- 
straint of the attitudes. We are at once reminded 
of Pliny’s description of the new style introduced by 
Lysippus;—who, in order to give greater height to his 
figures, substituted a greater dryness of treatment for 
the squareness and full muscular developement of 
the earlier school. With this change in the type 
commenced that general decadence in Art which may 
be traced step by step in the coins of the Seleucida, 
and other successors of Alexander ;—and which, from 
the evidence of the Budrun marbles, according to 
their presumed date, must have been already intro- 
duced p.c. 350. This is rather an earlier epoch than 
that from which the decline of sculpture is usually 
dated :—and it must be confessed that the Budrun 
friezes, when compared with the reliefs of the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, a contemporary work, and 
other sculptures considered to be of the santfe period, 
exhibit far more strikingly the characteristics of 
decadence ; and might, in the absence of all histo- 
rical data, be assigned with great probability to the 
century after the death of Alexander, b.c, 329. 

We will not, however, here anticipate a discussion 
involving the historical research and critical know- 
ledge of Art which will be required to solve the 
question whether the Budrun Marbles can be identi- 
fied with the friezes of the Mausoleum, The surface 
of the sculpture is tolerably preserved,—the marble 


| hasty examination will enable us. 





The picture forms one of a series, | not of very fine quality. 
The story promises | 
well, so far as it has gone; and the catastrophe, as we | 





PRIVATE EXHIBITIONS, 
The Taglioni Testimonial.We have seen, at 


| the establishment of Mr. Garrard, in the Hay- 


the unrivalled graces of this most refined of all 
dancers, by a body of Subscribers to the Opera, 
with Lord Pembroke at their head. The tribute 


We are happy to announce that the Budrun | —which illustrates one Muse by means of another 
Marbles, secured to us by the active and praiseworthy | —consists of a group of sculpture in frosted sil- 
exertions of Sir Stratford Canning, have arrived from | ver; representing, after Mr. Cotterell’s design, the 
Asia Minor, and are now safely deposited in the British | goddess “Diana visiting Endymion,” She wears 
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the attributes of her earthly sovereignty,—being clad 
and propertied as a huntress; but has on in her 
forehead the crescent which proclaims her place in 
heaven. The subject is taken from the ballet of 
‘Endymion’; and so, perpetuates one of Taglioni’s 
artistic triumphs—though there has been no attempt 
at personal likeness. The goddess is bent over the 
sleeping youth; while behind the bank on which 
the latter lies, Cupid is hiding, in readiness for his 
fatal work. Endymion’s dog and Diana's fawn make 
up the remaining materials of the group:—and these 
are so arranged as to compose into effects of much 
grace and variety, as scen in many points of view. 
The character of the arrangement is simplicity. The 
work has that appearance of freedom from affecta- 
tion which is the quality of the great artistes 
own style. The lines of the composition are free and 
flowing—the features of the Goddess sweet and 
Grecian. The value of the tribute is, we understand, 
about 300 guineas ;—the form of it isa tasteful expres- 
sion of the admiration in which it has originated. 





DECORATIONS AT ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, PICCADILLY. 

Extensive preparations are being made for the 
decoration of St. James’s Church, Piccadilly ; which 
is now closed against divine service, and filled with 
scaffolding. Those of our readers who are familiar 
with this church will, no doubt, call to mind that it 
is one of the largest and most imposing of any which 
have Sir Christopher Wren for their architect. We 
call attention to the preparations in question chiefly 
for the purpose of urging upon the present architect 
of the church, and the parishioners generally, the 
golden opportunity which now offers of making the 
church perhaps the most splendid in the metropolis, 
A little good taste, and a little cost additional to 
what must be incurred even for the meanest paint- 
ing and cleaning, will do this. 

Already, a right commencement has been made, 
by the insertion of a new stained glass window at the 
east end,—which we do not hesitate to say is the 
most satisfactory revival, or rather modern develope- 
ment, of that ancient and beautiful art that we can 
yet boast of. This window pleases us, not so much 
on account of its intrinsic merits—which are consi- 
derable—as because it is a step onwards, rather than 
backwards; almost every stained glass window hitherto 
having been the latter. So far as we know, this is the 
first stained glass window of the kind applied toa 
modern romanesque building,—and it is applicd sue- 
cessfully. Ilow much is implied in this fact alone! 

It will be admitted as obvious that quaint Gothic 
ill-drawn forms and patterns would have been diffi- 
cult to unite with a building so totally different in 
architectural sentiment as this St. James’s Church. 
Mr. Wailes, though notoriously a devotee of medieval 
art, has, therefore, put aside all his predilections for 
them, and made an honest and prosperous attempt 
to step out in a new direction. 

The east window of St. James’s Church may be 
likened to an enormous triptych—a huge semicircu- 
lar-headed centre tablet, with two wings. Of course, 
there are no mullions, or marked divisions, in such a 
window. The only ancient examples which we re- 
call as existing in this country, to suggest a manner 
of treatment, are the glorious windows in Trinity 
Chapel of Canterbury Cathedral :—but Mr. Wailes 
has not even taken them as models, fairly as he 
might have done so. He has done better :—some- 
thing new, and, as we have said, decidedly success- 
ful. Of course, he has treated the glass as glass 
—as the medium of obtaining effects only from 
translucent and brilliant colour—not as a picture 
with chiaroscuro, half lights and no lights; a rock, 
on which he might, under the particular cireum- 
stances, have been likely to be wrecked. 

It has been questioned if the artist should not 
have introduced landscape. Those who contend for 
this cannot yet have mastered the fundamental prin- 
ciples of glass. To treat glass at all pictorially is 
quite a mistake. It is to be used only for its colour 
and as decoration. Glass is the medium of light :— 
we may temper the light with colour,—and the more 
positive the better; but it is to war with its essential 
characteristics to deal with it as we would with an oil 
painting. Mr. Wailes has not confined himself to 
mere ornament, but has introduced positive subjects, 
— subjects, too, which he has ventured to design 
without affectation of Gothic bad drawing. Here we 





have bright colours and good drawing:—that is, as 
good as Mr, Wailes could give us; which, without 
discredit to him, we may say might have been 
better and more elevated in character. We rather 
doubt whether human, or any but geometrical fig- 
ures, are consistent with the right principles of the 
art. At the same time, if we are to have human 
figures, there cannot be a doubt they should be as 
well drawn as we can make them. This window 
shows—what should never have been doubted—that 
there is a field for the highest talent in designing for 
glass. And here, let us mention a rumour which has 
pleased us :—that Mr. Dyce has been commissioned 
to design the windows for the Ilouse of Lords ; the 
“subscribers,” selected from the few competitors, 
having, we believe, egregiously failed.To return to 
St. James's window. 

The subjects which Mr, Wailes has chosen for his 
work are,—the Crucifixion with the Agony on the left 
—and the Bearing the Cross on the right. ‘These are, 
in the lower central panel :—the Ascension fills the 
upperone. Small adjacent panels are occupied with 
angels; and the whole are united by decorative bor- 
ders and diapers. ‘The colours are very good; and 
the general effect is grand and beautiful—solemnizing 
the whole church, and creating a very longing to see 
all the other windows illumined in like manner. This 
window must satisfy every one that stained glass may 
be made to decorate classical, quite as appropriately 
as Gothic, buildings. 

But we must leave the window, to offer some 
earnest advice to the authorities who are about to 
superintend the decoration of this church. The parish 
is a rich parish, and there exists a fund of at least 
1,000/. per annum applicable to the fabric. We say, 
then, to Messrs. Evans, Oxenham and Mayhew, make 
the decorations worthy of the object and of our time. 
Eschew blank white, or buff, or olive washes. Be 
liberal of positive colours,—and gilding especially. 
Gild without hesitation or stint the capitals of the 
aisle-columns and the mouldings of the ceiling. It 
will be cheap economy, in the end, todo so. Gilding 
remains decorative for a century. Cannot funds be 
provided for painting a fresco or two in blank panels ? 
—or at least, obtaining some suitable arabesques for 
the ceiling and soffets of arches? If all this cannot 
be done at once, do what is possible, and trust to the 
future. Make a good beginning,—and the rest will 
follow in due time. 


ARTIST-ANATOMY. 
August. 

By the studies incident to my profession, my eye 
has been rendered sensitive to anatomical error; and 
you will easily conceive that the pleasure of locking 
at pictures is often much diminished by this circum- 
stance. 

Nothing has for a long time so much offended me 
as the series of outlines illustrative of Thomson’s 
‘Castle of Indolence,’ issued by the Art-Union of 
London. If you will look through these plates, you 
will find that there is a very small number of figures 
that are not direct copies from the German and 
other outlinists;—and that of these few there are 
hardly any that are not incorrect in drawing. Not 
to occupy your time, I will pass over sundry grotesque 
and impossible female figures constructed with very 
small reference to the natural joints of the human body, 
—and confine my remarks to the very uninviting 
Wizard who is trying (surely in vain) to persuade 
passers-by into his castle (plate 2). This being the 
main figure of the plate, has, doubtless, been con- 
structed with all the artist’s skill ;—and not finding a 
figure to suit him among the moderns, he has appa- 
rently borrowed from some Saxon illumination or 
stained glass window. You will observe that we 
have a left half-front view of the face and of the 
legs ; but a full front—with rather more, if anything, 
of the right—view of the chest. The chest is tolerably 
well drawn; but the abdomen is almost obliterated, 
and the umbilicus is placed in the groin. The figure 
is apparently intended to rest on the right leg, with 
the left advanced to support the lyre; but the left 
hip is thrown above the right,—which, in that posi- 
tion, it could not be. The right leg, at all events, is 
much smaller than the left. The man is on tiptoe, 
—and is evidently, as grooms would say, “shaky” in 
the knees. The lower parts of the figure are too 
small for the upper. 

Lam not, Sir, a connoisseur ;—I know little of Art: 
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g whether g 
I had always ied ry 


but I am desirous of knowin 
these are allowable. 
value of outline drawing was very much j 
test of accurate knowledge of figure and ° 
drawing. I do not blame the (l believe) V _ 
man who has done this series, for his water 
nality and power;—-every man begins foie . ng 
but Ido want to know whether it is right thet 
should send out thousands of copies of the j A 80ciety 
exercises of young men. It is very well to a 
young men to compete fur moderate Premiums 
way of exercise,—but does it follow that — 
men should succeed because they attem Ct mee 
at which the most mature talent mieht aly 
Several of the prints issued by the ‘Seclety tee a 
cncouragement of the Fine Arts in Scotland re 
when submitted to this test 3—pPparticularly the “Gle 
Maiden, —in which the maiden herself is as ts las 
the monk, and has length of lower limb am fr 
a figure even taller. Similar errors of Proportion 
occur in the same painter's ‘ Italian Goatherds.’ ve 
in the small size of tiie monk’s shoulders and arms. 
in the shortness of the figure behind him—and in the 
hips of the sitting peasant. A Svrceoy ' 


































Fine Art Gosstr.—The Trustees of the National 
Gallery have, it is stated, bought of Mr. Farrer, of 
Wardour-street, the fine picture by Velasquez, for. 
merly in the Royal collection of Spain; and which 
was presented some years ago by Ferdinand VII, tg 
Lord Cowley—from whom Mr. Farrar purchased jt 
It was offered, a few years back, by Lord Cowley 
to the National Gallery,—but the offer was not then 
accepted. It isa large picture of its class,—heiny 
about nine feet long and five feet high; and repre. 
sents Philip LV. with his grandces, assembled at the 
Prado to enjoy the sport of hunting the wild boar, 
—This picture, it is said, has been very fortunately 
rescued from exportation to Holland; being actually 
about to be sent out to the Royal Gallery of that 
country, when it was, by a representation made to 
the proper quarter, not by the owner, but by some of 
the patrons of Art, secured for our own Gallery, 

We understand that the very curious collection of 
English pottery belonging to Mr. Enoch Wood, 
of Burslem, which we noticed when exhibited by 
Mr. H. Cole at a late meeting of the Archieological 
Society, has been recently brought to Lord Mor 
peth’s attention, by the same gentleman, as an 
object worthy of national purchase for the Museum 
of Economic Geology :—and that the Treasury, at 
the suggestion of Lord Morpeth and Sir Henry De 
la Beche, the Curator of the Museum, has sanctioned 
the purchase. The portions exhibited were but a 
small part of the whole collection,—which exempli- 
fies the entire history of Staffordshire earthenware. 

A correspondent writes as follows :—* The good 
old town of Louvain, is just now, all a-gog with the 
erection of a statue to Quentin Matsys. For ages 
the Antwerpians, ever contentious for the honor of 
giving birth to noble painters, had the credit of the 
nativity among them of this great ornament of the 
early Flemish school. But at length it was discovered, 
and placed beyond doubt, that in this particular case 
Antwerp must cede the honour to Louvain. In 
consequence, & committee has been formed, and 
subscriptions are coming in, to celebrate, in fitting 
style, the fact that Louvain is the mother of Mats}s 
His statue is to be erected there in a conspicuols 
situation; and no doubt the ceremony of inauguri- 
tion will be splendid,—as was that of the installation 
of the statue of Rubens in the Place Verte, # 
Antwerp. It is something singular and pleasing 10 
that very enlightened and prosperous country, Bel- 
gium, that all ranks and classes of the people hare 
the mind to honour the great works of art and litera- 
ture. From the noblesse to the drivers of the 
Vigilantes, all have a word of unfeigned admiration 
for these bright evidences and effluences of the soul 
When will the like obtain in wealthy England? ; 

At Berlin, the 35th Exhibition of the Fine Arts 
opened on the Ist inst. 
Phe church of St. Eustache in, Paris, has been 
recently enriched by a work of Art spoken — 
remarkable, and at a cost of between 4,000/. ve 
5,000. This is a high altar of white marble, erected 
after the designs, and under the direction, of = 
Baltard, the architect,—the sculpture details beins 
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in recording the death of M. 


h T3, . : 
ot nmnished by his compatriots with the 
? 


fle of the Régulus Nantais, relate —— 

“hin early life obtained for him that honourable 
~ in. M. Hadaudine, serving with the Re- 
selican detachments sent into La Vendée, was taken 
riko Royalists 5 and, after being exposed to much 
het ent, it was determined by the captors that 
a of his companions in misfortune should 
= to Nantes, to negotiate an exchange of pri- 
- The better, however, to insure the recipro- 
me ich they sought, the Royalists made these 
aoe that they would return to their prison 
~ they should fail in effecting the object of their 
vee The demand of which they were the 
ae refused, by the advice of Hadaudine 
me but the civil and military authorities as- 
enbled to decide thereon determined that the three 
inens should not return to certain death. The 
onpanions of Hadaudine were readily persuaded 
ip the arguments employed ; but the latter steadily 
siysed to break the pledge which he had given, — 
wo syrendered himself into the hands of his exas- 
vented enemies. Dragged in the train of these from 
ap to camp, and from village to village, he was 
sjout at length to undergo the fate which he had 
inved, when he and his companions were saved by 
ge of those traits of generosity which occasionally 
ofened the horrors of that civil struggle. After a 
wate fought at Cholet between the Republican and 
Tadéan armies, the latter, who were defeated, re- 
ied,and passed the Loire at Saint-Florent. One 
their leaders, General de Bonchamps, had been 
sutally wounded ; and, when he felt his death at 
ind he drew from his comrades a promise that they 
wild faithfully exceute his last wishes, Having 
siained their oath to that effect—“Set free the 
Republican prisoners, then!” said he,—and ex pired. 
The injunction was at once obeyed; and [Hadaudine 
rtumed to Nantes,—where he was received with 
wllichonours. ‘I'he citizens propose to erect, in 
bis honour, a column, surmounted by a civic crown 
-vith the simple inscription, “‘'To the Regulus of 
Nantes.” 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Aug. 31.—A com- 
ication was made respecting a remarkable im- 
nrement in the boring of artesian wells, by M. 
Fuvelle. The process has hitherto been one of 
great timeand consequent expense, from the necessity, 
der boring for a few inches, of drawing up the 
istument, in order to clear away the carth, stones, 
ic,through which it had pierced. By M. Fauvelle’s 
proves the boring is never interrupted; as the in- 
nment clears itself and continues its course of 
proration, ‘This is effected by an injection of water 
tirough a hollow tube,—so contrived as to cause a 
pwerful rush under the borer, and clear away the 
avumulated contents by driving them to the surface. 
heinjection is produced by a force-pump, worked 
suultaneously with the instrument of perforation.— 
A paper was communicated from M. de Gasparis, 
wntaining two equations on the orbits of comets and 
panets;—one from M. Leverrier, on the probable 
tion of the planet which produces such anoma- 
‘sin the motions of Uranus;—and one from M, 
hiye, proposing new means of observation every ten 
yars,in order to arrive with more certainty at the 
native positions of the celestial bodies.—Notice was 
ven by the Government of an intended expedition, 
y Lieut. Tardy de Montravel, to the Amazon 
hetand its branches, with the steamer Alecton and 
Ye Astrolabe corvette ; and inviting the Academy to 
pate a programme, with a view to facilitate the 
Tsearches which M. de Montravel is charged to 
mike—A paper was received from M. Daubrée, on 
“esubject of the gold found in the bed of the Rhine. 
e wnter had already expressed an opinion that 
egold came originally from the crystalline schistose 
_ of the Alps, and he now communicates a series 
*s eee, to prove that his conjecture was 
(> Several communications were received from 
Te sPartments of the Loirct, Calvados, Seine-et- 
ra ¢., announcing that the disease which attacked 
‘Potatoes last year has again manifested itself,— 

hough toa more limited extent. 
Duellings for the Poor.—A correspondent of the 
ics’ Magazine offers the following suggestion : 
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—As a substitute for the late wretched habitations 
of the poor in the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s and 
elsewhere, might not dwellings be erected on a plan 
somewhat similar to many of the “olden time,” with 
galleries, and resembling in some measure the cara- 


such structures would be, the small area of ground | 
comparatively that would suffice, the cheapness of 
erection in reference to each tenement, the good 
ventilation that would result, as well as the con- | 
veniences for cleanliness and general comfort. Fur- | 
thermore, the scheme would offer a good return for | 
investment, at a rental as low as that paid by the | 
inmates of the late abodes of filth, privation, and | 
disease. We will suppose a street of rather more | 
than 300 feet long, and about 50 broad. Let this 
be divided into 25 distinct compartments (one on 
each side of the street), each having two rooms, 
besides a small one containing the sink, water-pipe, 
and privy, and having, as a sanatory measure, ceilings 
of an altitude of nine or ten feet. These would 
supply residence for 25 poor small families on the 
ground floor. Upon these let two or three more 
stories be raised, with corresponding compartments, 
and access be afforded by continuous galleries or 
arcades. ‘Two hundred dwellings, clean, cheap, com- 
fortable, and airy, would thus be provided in a com- 
paratively small space, possessing but one incon- 
venience,—that of ascent, which use would diminish, 
and which the inhabitants of Edinburgh and Paris 
never, I believe, complain of. Connected with the 
street might, be added an accommodation for the 
collective benefit—a general wash-house; and that 
supported by a small fraction of additional rent on 
the 200 tenements. The water might be contracted 
for on advantageous terms, in consequence of the 
concentration of the supply. According to the best 
calculation I can make, a weekly rental of 2s. for 
each compartment of two small rooms, and an addi- 
tional small one with conveniences, would allow a 
liberal return on the capital required ; especially if 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests would, as in 
duty bound, provide the ground on reasonable terms. 

Spontaneous Sounds in Tron and Stone.—Singularly 
illustrative of the much disputed property, aftirmed 
by the ancients, of the sound emitted at sunrise by 
the statue of Memnon, in Lower Egypt, is the sin- 
gular phenomenon of sound occasioned by the vibra- 
tion of soft iron produced by a galvanic current. It 
was first discovered by Mr. Sage,—and has been since 
verified by the observations of a French philosopher, 
M. Marian. The experiments were made on a har of 
iron which was fixed at the middle in a horizontal 
position,—each half being enclosed in a large glass 
tube, around which were wound spirals of copper 
wire. A cord of copper wire was afterwards substi- 
tuted for the two helices, and placed with its axis 
coincident with the axis of the bar. On completing 
the circuit, the longitudinal sound, although feeble, 
could be distinguished,—the bar of iron being a little 
lengthened or expanded in the direction of its axis, 
The origin of the sound has, therefore, been attri- 
buted to a vibration in the interior of the iron bar, or 
a new arrangement of the molecules. 

A Railway Smoking Saloon ——Within the last few 
days, a novelty has been introduced on the Eastern 
Counties Railway in the running of a very handsome 
carriage, termed a spoking or excursion saloon, 
which, from its elegant and peculiar construction, 
has excited much interest. In size and form of 
build it much resembles the royal carriages on the 
Great Western, South-Western, and other railways. 
The peculiarity of a portion of the Cambridge and 
Newmarket traflic suggested to the company the 
formation of such a description of carriage, and which 
certainly reflects great credit on the skill of its manu- 
facturer. Its extreme length is 40 fect, the body 
about 30 feet, the ends being converted into a kind 
of open lounge. It runs on six wheels, which are 
fitted with Adams’ patent bow springs. ‘The internal 
decorations are of the most recherché description. 
The seats extend the full length of the sides, and 
are handsomely covered with morocco leather, A 
highly polished mahogany table occupics the centre, 
the entire fitted with self-balancing lamps. The 
sides are lighted by eight plate-glass windows of 
unusual size, while the ends are fitted up with four 
plates of looking-glass, Its drapery is composed of 












































bright crimson silk formed in yery graceful design. 


The roof presents an exceedingly chaste appearance. 
The groundwork is painted white, the mouldings 
being gilt. 


The general furniture is of richly carved 
polished mahogany. The exterior is painted a deep 


marone colour, ornamented with gold etchings and 
vanseries of the East? Some of the advantages of | emblazoned with the company’s ciphers. It was 


manufactured by Mr, Adams, the company’s carriage 
builder, at Fairfield Works, Bow. It was launched 
on Friday last, when Mr. Hudson, M.P., and a Jarge 
party of the directors and friends proceeded in it to 
Ipswich, to a grand entertainment at the seat of Mr. 
Bagshawe, the late member for Harwich. Its easy 
movement was a subject of much praise. Several 
others on the same style are in a forward state for 
the company. They will be attached to all the fast 
trains to and from Cambridge,—passengers using 
them paying first-class fare.—Morning Paper. 

Jews in the Interior of Africa.—The Jewish Chro- 
nicle publishes, on the subject of Jews in the inte- 
rior of Africa, the following particulars commu- 
nicated by a gentleman who has been travelling 
in that continent, and made a circuit of 1,900 
miles through the heart of the great African wilder- 
ness.—"*IT have made many and diligent inqui- 
ries after Jews of the interior of Africa; but have 
not succeeded in obtaining much information. All 
that I have learnt is, that there are Negroes in nearly 
all the cities of the interior who practise the rite of 
circumcision and who observe the Sabbath. Indeed, 
some of these Negroes, made slaves, came down with 
our caravan, But their religion seems entirely con- 
fined to these two capital points of the Jewish belief; 
and they have no other notions of the law or the 
prophets. They celebrate the Sabbath by drinking 
and intoxication; and are not more moral in their 
habits than the other benighted sons of Africa. I 
have, since, made inquiries of the Jews in Misratah 
about these Judaising Negroes; and they confirm 
the intelligence which I have received from the 
merchants of central Africa. It is probable that 
these Negroes were early proselytes to the Jewish 
faith, before the Christian era; but have lapsed from 
their ‘first love’ and pure morals; for you will 
recollect that there were converts to Judaism in 
Ethiopia or Abyssinia, and that the eunuch whom 
Philip baptized was neither more nor less than a 
Negro convert to the law of Moses. Now, from 
Abyssinia, and in fact, all Upper Egypt, there are 
direct routes to Bornou and all central Africa, which 
have been opened for thousands of years—routes to 
the interior of Africa, which the Carthaginians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, from the remotest times, 
availed themselves of, and whence they procured 
slaves. There is, therefore, no sort of difficulty in 
accounting for converts to the law of Moses in cen- 
tral Africa. But, please God, I intend hereafter to 
investigate this subject completely. With respect 
to Jews in the Great Desert, I find that there is a 
number of families in Souf—the extreme south of 
Algiers, and in an Arab country not open to Chris- 
tians; but you are undoubtedly aware that the Arabs 
of the interior will tolerate Jews when they will not 
tolerate Christians. Indeed, a Tripoline Jew went 
the year before last to Soudan, vid Ghad; and he 
was neither called upon to make presents nor did 
he suffer any particular annoyance from the Tuaricks 
of Ghad and Aheer. Of course, he was a man of 
this country ; educated in all the habits and customs 
of the Moors, dressed like one of them, and speaking 
their language. ‘They looked upon him as one of 
their own people, though a Jew. The Jews of the 
Sahara are the brokers of the towns and _ villages, 
and aid the rabbies in money matters and commer- 
cial affairs generally. There is nothing peculiarly 
interesting about them. Here, in Misratah, con- 
sisting of a number of villages of some 70,000 inhabi- 
tants, there are only 50 families of native Jews, 
occupied as brokers, petty traders, and making es- 
sences (a/ar). These poor people pay a poll-tax to 
the Turkish Government of Tripoli, of 100 dollars 
per annum. They have two synagogues, and one 
rabbi, and a reader. Besides, in all the mountains 
of Tripoli there are Jews: and in a district near, 
called Misolatah, there are 100 families. I had a 
long conversation with the Rabbi of Misratah,—from 
which I perceived that he was by no means an igno- 
rant man,” 
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Now ready, price 10s, post Svo. cloth boards, ; 
EMINISCENCES of AUSTRALIA, with | 
Hints on the Squatter’s Life. | 
By CHRISTOPHER PEMBERTON HODGSON, 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall; Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court. 


IMPORTANT TO GERMAN SCHOLARS. 
PRANZ THIMM’S HISTORY of GERMAN 
LITERATURE, from its Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Feap. svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ‘ : ni 
“ This book supplies a desideratum in English literature. 
— Spectator, 
RITH METIC. is ho ae price 4s, 6d, Sel “A most valuable little book which “= strongly yxy 
ME C: a esigned for the use of Schools. é Brit. and For, Col. Quarterly. 
“4 5 : ately ished by ‘oreign Bookseller, 158, Fleet-street. 
By the Rev. W. COLENSO, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Lately published by D. Nutt, Foreign Bookseller, 158, Fleet-street 
College. 3rd edition. 











Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 1s, 6d, 
THAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID: 
(An original Dietary for Invalids.) 
By ROBT. J. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 

Contents :—Vow to insure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a 
good night's rest, a clear head and a contented mind. By an ob- | 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire the greatest amount of physical happiness, and reach in 
health the full period of life allotted to man. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers; or, direct 
from the Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street. 


MANTELL ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


Now ready, with 12 Coloured Plates and several Woodcuts, crown 8yo. 


THOUGHTS ON ANIMALCULES; 


Or A GLIMPSE AT THE INVISIBLE WorRLD, REVEALED BY THE Microscorr. 
By GIDEON A. MANTELL, L.L.D. F.R:S. 


Author of ‘ Medals of Creation,’ ‘ The Wonders of Geology.’ 


By the same Author, price 4s. 6d. 7 

The Elements of Algebra, designed for the Use of 
Schools. 4th edition. 

The above are now in use at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Shrewsbury, and most other Public Schools. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, 

The Elements of Euclid (after Simson) with 500 
select Geometrical Problems, arranged under the different Books, | 
designed for the use of Schools. Also,a KEY to the Problems in | 
the above. 

Cambridge: Deightons. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & | 
Longmans. 
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UNIFORM WITH THE SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


Now ready, with Maps, Sections, Views, and 60 Plates of Fossils, 2 vols. royal 4to. 


GEOLOGY OF RUSSIA IN EUROPE 
AND THE URAL MOUNTAINS. 
By SIR RODERICK MURCHISON, G.C.S. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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OF A GEOLOGIST IN 
AMERICA, 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND NOVA SCOTLA, 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
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Also, by same Author, 
Second Edition, with 400 Woodcuts, Plates, and Maps, 2 vols. 12mo. ifs. 


ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY ; or, a Description and Classifi- | 
cation of Rocks and Fossils, illustrating the ANCIENT CILANGES of the EARTH and its INHABITANTS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WORK IN MONTHLY PARTS, BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


On the Ist of October, (to be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, uniform with ‘Mantiy Cuvzz.Ew iT,’ &e.), price One 
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Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 


Edited by “ BOZ.” 
WITIL ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 


London: Brapsury & Evans, Whitefriars. 


NEW EVENING LONDON PAPER. 
From the Ist of September, 
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4 4“ 2 R i S S. 
rt y LTTE » ‘ F . ae" ° 
HE Re pebe PART SUCCESS of the “ Darty News” has led to numerous inquiries, whether it 
might not be practicable to publish an Evening Edition, containing Reports of Pri 
" Pp o ces and | 
Proceedings in the different Markets on the day of publication. [he Proprietors of the * Datty | 
News have resolved to comply with the wish of the Public; but, to prevent confusion, the paper will appear under a | 
different name—that of THE EXPRESS. Tue Express will contain, in addition to the news in the Morning Paper, 
a SUMMARY of the HOME and FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE which may arrive on the day of publication. THE 
jap teat gudhary ogra Le eivettogs of Foreign Expresses, Correspondence, and other costly characteristics of a Morn- 
ournal, But the full and carefully prepared REPORTS of the MONEY, RAILWAY, PRODUCE, CORN, CATTLE 
and other MARKETS will be the marking feature. , ; ¢ 
As, however, the interest in such a paper must necessarily be limited to a Class, or a Locality, the Proprietors cannot 
hope that either the sale or the advertisements will be so extensive or remunerative as those of a Morning Paper. They 
propose, therefore, that TIIREEPENCE shall be the price to the public of THE EXPRESS. , 
he Proprietors believe that every respectable news-agent will transmit the new Journal, on receiving a Post-office 
order, at the rate of 19s. 6d. per quarter ; ‘but should any difficulty arise, all persons desirous of being supplied with 
THE EXPRESS are requested to remit a Post-office order for that amount, payable to Mr. HENRY WALLBRIDGE, 90, | 
Fleet-street. London, who will transfer it to a respectable London Agent. : 
THE EXPRESS will be published every Afternoon, at Four o'clock, with the latest details of the Markets of the 
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** Offices for Advertisements and Communications, Whitefriars, and 90, Fleet-street, London. 


| twenty minutes’ daily prs 
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} stituting a systematic Dictionary 
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A STATISTICAL MAP of ENGT 
4k WALES. _ By T. KENTISH 
Exhibiting, in addition to everything co 
Sorts, an Immense mass of local informatio: 
entirely new, and calculated to make a yr. 
pression on the Memory. By its use, the te 
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Kelfe & Fletcher, 15. Cloak-lane. 
NEW WORK ON ELocUTioy, ~~ 


= = In 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s cloth, 
THs ART of ELOCUTION, from ¢ 
J articulacn of the elemental sounds of la 
highest _tone of expression in speech attainable 
voice. By GEORGE \V ANDENTLIOFP, Profess or 
London: Wiley & Putnam, 6 1 
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YAPERS on LITERATURE and ART. By 
8. MARGARET FULLER, Author of a‘ : ; 
Lakes, ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century, && 
Parts, 3s. td. each, : 
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Journals of an African Cruiser, By Hawthorne 
Tales. By Edgar A. Poe. , 7 
Letters from Italy. By Headley, 
Big Abel. By Cornelius Matthews, 
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Lite in the Woods. 
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The Raven, and other Poems, By E. A. Poe, 
The Alps and the Rhine. By J. T. Headley, 
Views and Reviews of American History an] 
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The Wilderness and the War Path. By the 
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In 2 Parts. 
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VOYAGE from TRINIDAD to SOUTH 
4 AMPTON, on board the Royal Mail Steam-Packet Cog 
pany’s Ship * Tur Forrn,” in the Month of June. with Re 
tlections upon the Decline of Noble Patronage to the British Ar 
and Drama,a Poem. By AN OFFICER 
London: J. Bellchambers, 10, King W illiam-street, Strand, 


NEW EDITION OF MC.INTOSHS 


PRACTICAL GARDENER AND MODERN 
HORTICULTURIST, in 1 vol. 972 pages closely printed, 
with upwards of 300 woodcuts ; containing the latest and mos 
approved mode of managing the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 
Ilot-house, Conservatory, &. for every 

ar. By CHARLES MC. LNTOST, of Dal 
bound in cloth, price 2ls.; with Specimens of 
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extant.” 7 
London: Thomas Kelly, Paternoster-row ; and sold by Simphi 
Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 


\ EDICAL, LEGAL, AND GENERAL 
4 MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCLIETY,—Assuranees 
on single and joint lives, and survivorships, or for a st 

number of years, annuities and endowments at all ages, and 
for children born, or to be bora, payable from the death of s 


yarent or other person. 
: R. W. MORRIS, Acwary. 


Offices, 126, Strand. 
, . <5 ba TOR - 
YROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE ani 
- ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
istablished in 1826. x eS 
his Society is supported by a subscribed capital, of 40 
and by a considerable accumulated premium fund. ney 
Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, withe) 
profits. or at an increased premium, with participation | 
profits of the Office, h 
A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. a® 
premiums receiv od (oquivatont to a reversionary bonus of abo . 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beneticial ene 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
previous, : oo the 
A division of the profits takes place every five years, a0 4 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in rea’! 


be 





| money, or have them applied in augmentation of their policies, 


or in reduction of their future premiums. r eesti 
Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either it e 
sum,ina given number of payments, in annual, half-yeat!y, 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. -_ 
Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, Pe ing 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are 80 
beyond the limits of Free, are ~~ assured at mate . 
rospectuses and all necessary information ma, 
at the Oilice. MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretar. 
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- pon “ ASSURANCE, Incorporated by 
onD rter, A.D. 1720, for Life, Fire, and Marine As- 
Boral Cer royal Exchange, Cornbill, and 10, Regent- 
Fret Landon. JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
ORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
rib No. 18, King [en Mansion House. 
. rus: 
> ‘Beinjamin Hawes, Esq. Deputy- 
ie Jeet Duke, Ald. M. 3 Chairman. ; 
Chairman ard, E Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
in Barn re sigected by this Company on every : 
ayo or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
H first five years allowed on Policies effected for 
of li Payment of Premiums so arranged as to 
emience or wisbes of the Assured. A Policy may 
gett the cont” lute security. Advances continue to be made to 
jemade an 2 a) or undoubted personal security, for terms of 
saepata ble by instalments. Particular attention is re- 
ged to {tothe d detailed Prospectuses of the Company. 


LIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
HE CATHOLIC. LAW, 








and GENERAL 
£ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
renter under yA Vv =. 110. » 
i we in ares each. 
Capital One mi seal t ll. per Share. 
New mee... oe aly Leicester-square, London. 
Busine iness of this Company comprises Assurances on Lives 
A 7 the purchase of Life Interests and Reversions ; 
<4 Wiminediate and Deferred Annuities; the Endowment 
ral of Ine hildren ; and the advance of Money upon real 
fet and upon approved nmay be obtained Prospectepes, 
tion, ma e obtained upon applica- 
aed every a . - NORRIS, Secretary. 


kT yf 
UN LIFE issURAN CE SOCIETY. 
hy LONDON. 
Managers. 
— Pole, Esq. Chairman. 

Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
8 Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 

Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Henry Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Esq. 

Brice Pearse, Esq 

Charles Ric herd ‘Bote, Esq. 
He snry Rich q. 
Henry Stuart, | WY P. 
| Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
George Smith Thornton, Esq. 


Ito 
ais Piel Bo Bouverie 
urry Chester, Esq. 
Jono Cockerell, | Esq 
{envel Pepys Coc ‘kerell, Esq. 
jpto Drummond, Esq. 
(tarles oot Ford 


ks, Esq. 
mR. Hamilton, Esq. 
(apt. H.G. Hamilton, R.N. 
fivard Harman, Esq. 
jueph Hoare, Esq 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDAL 
The Managers beg to inform the = that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society a tled to participate in 
oats according to the C ae May poBror es rapa in their Pamph- 
of Rates,which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle- 
greet, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
The Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are 
wer than those of most of the Old ey Office 
‘4 Bonus was declared in January, 1814, to the Poli “A Holders 
wtitled to participate in the Prof a Midsummer, 1843, and 
te Additions then made to the Policies were on an average ofthe 
er Annumon the Sum insured, from the 
Period when the Polic Holders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Society. 


NOTICE TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 


[MTED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 
The atteution of the Equitable Policy Holders is particularly 
cilled to the Half Credit Scales of Premium of this company, 
by shich table the bonus to be declared at the next investiga- 
too in January, 1850, may be secured at a present annual 
yment of one-half ‘the Bes charged by other companies. 
nthe event of death, the sum insured will be paid, less the 
ot of premiums on credit. Should the life insured 
mrvive the declaration of the bonus, the policy may be allowed 
tolapse, and the company will renounce all claim for the half 
peniums which may be due thereon; or in the event of the 
party being at that time in bad health, the policy can be kept 
wbycommencing to pay the full premium of the age as when 
imaccepted. The above plan, originating with this company, 
wsfound peculiarly advantageous at the last equitable division 
inl, when it was largely adopted, and many of the policies 
then elected are stillin force, and large bonuses have been 
uiied to them on the scale of the sowie ¢ table :— 
Sum Assur ime Assure added to Policy. 
£5,000.e0ce008 6 Years 10 months « paanohie, ae 6 
5,000. - 6 years 
» 4 years 
+» 2 years oe 
id every information may be obtained on 
fri to the resident direc tors, Edward Boyd. Esq. and 
ay Boyd, Esq., at the oflices, No. 8, Waterloo-place, 


E, Actuar 








SISVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
4%, Regent-street, London. Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000 
Annual Income £140,000, Bonuses declared £529,000. 
‘aims paid since the a of the Office £1,520,000, 


The Right Honourable "EARL GREY. 
ectors. 
The Earl of Macclesfield. 


Fooderick Squire, Esq. 
Sir John —e art. tev. James Sherman. 
John Deering, 


Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D.| Richard Sherwood, Esq. 


Table of Premiums for Assuring £1 £100 o ona Healthy | Life : —_ 


Without With Without Ww ith 
Bonus. Sonus. Bonus. Bonus. 


Forthe whole | Life, at an 
_ Annual Payment | of 


\For the whole Life,at an 
Annual Payment of 
. dd, £2. d. 
7 ! 214 
1 
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iE 
19 10 





upon Policies which have become Claims ;— 


| 
vo.of | Sum : 
Sum paid. |x Policy. Insured. Sum Paid. 


i ua 
& 2.d.} é. = 
4,509 1 1 || 3,307 | 2.000 | 3,411 
7,652.13 3 || 3617 | 1,000 | 1.862 

0 | 4,024 | 1,000 | 1,622 
4,888 | 1,000 | 1,654 
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= and full particulars may be obtained upon 
turns of 0 the A sents of the Office, in all the principal 
the’ United melon i and at the head Saice, No. 50, 


begent street, NA. BEAUMO 


anaging Director. 
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ORTH BRITISH INSURANCECOMPANY, 
4, New Bank-buildings, and 10, Pall Mall East. 

Tables of increasing premiums have been formed on a plan 
peculiar to this Company, whereby assurance may be effected 
for the whole of life, the premium commencing very low, and 
gradually increasing during the first five years, after which 
a uniform premium is paid during the remainder of life. 

Specimen of the Tables. 
emium for Assuring 1007. 
Second) Third| Fourth) Fifth Remainder * 
Year. | Year. | Year. | Year.| of Life. 
30 {£1 3 9/£1 5 2)£1 6 8/£1 8 4£110 O£210 5 
40 ' 11110! 113 9/ 11510 118 1) 20 6 3.8 3 

This table is not only suitable to those who. from the prospect 

of an increasing income, or other circumstance es, refer paying 
asmaller sum during the first few years, but is also dec idedly 
the best mode of insuring with the view of securing the repay- 
ment of temporary loans. It is preferable to a period policy, 
as it may be continued to the end of life, without requiring new 
certificates of health or incurring a higher rate of premium. 

A prospectus may be obtained of the Secretary. Henry T. 
Thomson, Esq., 4, New Bank- buildings or of the Actuary, 
10, Pall | Mall Kast. IHN KING, Actuary. 
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QOcIETY OF ARTS PRIZE PATTERNS 
\ The wom J being desirous of procuring beautiful forms of 
ordinary utensils, to be sold at the same prices as the commonest 
and most vulgar, awarded their Prizes to Messrs. Minton, of Stoke 
on Trent, for two Jugs and a Toilette Service, complete ; ; and to 

"ELIX SUMMERLY for a Tea Service. 

The Tea Service may now be had of all Dealers in China and 
Earthenware throughout the Kingdom, at the price of the CHEAPEST 
and commonest Crockery, and at higher prices, according to quality 
The Jugs and Toilette Service are nearly ready for de livery 

They are manufactured in white, buff, and olive-coloured Ex 
ware, - white China, and C hina’ with gold hand 


to H.R.H. the Prince Albert , the President of the Society. 

W ATCHES and CLOCKS.—A PAMPHLET, 
explaining the various constructions and _o cg eg — 

of each, with a list of prices, will be forwarded, gr by 

if applied for by a post-paid letter.—T. COX S SVOR Y y re 0. 


Goldsmiths, Watchmakers, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from 
Gracechurch-street), London. 


pate ENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
J. DENT respectfully on from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture. is guaranteed a him by three 

separate Patents, prentes in 1436, 1840, and 18 

2 d : 33, Coc kspur- Street; 34, bey Exchange. 


77 > 

YATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—E kineton & 
Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. hey 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever, 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks E, & Co. below 

a crown, and such only they warrant. 
- Regent-street, | 
5, Moorgate-street,/ 
Estimates, sini ona pric es sent free. 


x = 
RCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMEN a... 
4 BIELEFELD'S improved PAPIER MACHE, which has 
been almost universally adopted for architectural decorations, 
as been patronized by Her Majesty, by the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Board of Works, by the highest of the Nobility and 
Gentry, and by the most eminent Architects of the day. Ie bas 
been used at the Royal Palaces, at the present House of Lords, 
at Drayton Manor, the new Conservative Club House, &c. 
also at the British Museum, and Pantheon Bazaar, where it 
has been extensively used for some years; and an inspection 
will sufliciently establish its superiority over every other kind 
of composition, both for beauty and durability. Designs pre- 
pared for the decoration of ceilings, panneiling of walls, &c. 
A volume of enrichments, containing more than 1,000 designs 
of the Papier Maché Ornaments, with a tariff of prices, price 1/, 
Works, 15, Wellington- “street North, Strand. 


YALMER & CO.S PATENT MINIMUM 
CANDLE LAMPS, and PATENT MINIMUM CANDLES 
to burn in them, are now ready. The Candles give a clear, 
bright, and uniform light, and are made to last 5,7, and 9 cane. 
—Price of the Lamps, 4s.; the Candles in boxes, at 7d. per box, 
containing 8, 10, or 12 ¢ ‘andles in each.—Sold - lronmongers, 
c. —Mannfac tory, Sutton-street, Clerkenwel 


YATENT MAGNUM CANDLE LAMPS.— 
PALMER & CO. invite the attention of the Public to 
their new and beautiful patterns of Lamps in richly Enamelled 
Papier Maché, Glass, and Ormolu, which may be seen at all 
the Lamp W arehouses and lronmongers in Town and Country. 
These Lamps give the light of the best Argand Lamp, and are 
now preferred to any other Light yet introduced, as their in- 
creasing sale for many years, DetwrEsteneing the many novel- 
ties both in Oil and Spirit Lamps which are constantly appearing, 
proves. The MID-SIZE L AMP will be found very economical 
and suitable for ordinary use; the Candles for it have three 
wicks, giving an excellent light at an expense of one penny for 
three hours. Purchasers should be particular tu notice whether 
the name of PaLmer & Co. is on the Lamps they buy, as many 
badly constructed Lamps, not made ny, them, are sold. anu- 
factory,—Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, London. Ware house in 
Liverpool,—Leeds-street, Vauxhall- road. 


JALMER’S CANDLES.— The Public should 
be on their guard against imitations of these celebrated 
Candles, which are sold by many Shopkeepers as “ PaALMER's 
"and fa the same price as the gewuine ones, ‘The word 

»MEK” may be observed on the top of every Metallic 

Wick Candle that is made by Parmer & Co., and no Candle 
Lamp that has not Patmer & Co,'s name in raised letters upon 
it can be depended on as manufactured by them. Manufactory, 
—Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, London. Warehouse in Liver- 


pool,— Leeds-street, V. auxhall- road. 
JDALMER & CO.’s PATENT DOUBLE WICK 
‘ANDLES, fo burn in common candlesticks, without snuffing, 
OCTAVES (8 to lb.), BATSWINGS (6 to lb.) ‘These give more 
light than tC Candles, and will be generally preferred. 
—Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen,—Manufactory, Sutton-street, 
Clerkenwell, London, 








London. 

















r r rpomT N 
*S‘NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TILES, ‘and Ciesaic PAVEMENTS, may be 

purchased at MINT( N Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 

place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
BLASHFIELD, Agent. 
ane above tiles have latel been am reduced in price. 
An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture 
an slabs. tiles for fire- places, &c. &c 


VRENCH and CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. 
—GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS beg to announce, that 
in consequence of the reduction in the tariff. they have com- 
pleted arrangements with the principal manufacturers in Paris 
for a constant supply of the various novelties in decorations, 
for which they stand unrivalled; and their present stock, 
together with that of China Paper-hangings, subject to the 
same great reduction of price. being now very complete, they 
respec nat invite an early inspection of the same. 


15 & 17, Parliament- “street. 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brush bas the important advantage of searc hing thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. 1T he ( Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive Bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFF. & CO.’s Sole 
Establishment,—130B, Oxford-street.1 door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 


by some houses. 

‘OFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and favour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. Thus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the produce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee. we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour, If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each hind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coflee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental method. 

‘The rapid and stillincreasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
great excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
have copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right te CAUTION the public, and to 
State that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had a bed other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all ot 

SP tRROW ‘S re ‘ONTINE NTAL COFFER, at 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Packed ia tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 

We have also strong and useful Coffee “s, from ls. to ls. 4d. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Bptbern. adjoining Day and 
Martin's, leading through mes 22, Dea 


NRY SPARK Ow, 

(COLES PATEN T TRUSS is universally ad. 

mitted to be the most effectual instrument now in use for 

the relief and cure of HERN The pads resist the descent of 

the Hernia, when Fok on or coughing. The following opinions 

are selected from a list too numerous “for i insertion in a single 
advertisement :— 

“We are unanimous in the opinion that Mr. Coles has attained 
such a degree of perfection in the adaptation of Trusses, that 
they can be worn almost from the birth, let the species of re- 
ducible rupture be what they may—that they eflect greater 
security to the vane nt,and with considerable less inconvenience 
than any other Truss.""—New London Surgical Pocket book— 
Sherwood and Compan 

“This is the only real? improvement in the construction of a 
truss that ever came under my inspection.””—George Birkbeck, 
M.D., John Borthwick Gilchrist, » friend of the Doctor's, 
gave Mr. ¢ ‘oles a handsome te sstimonial of his case, in which he 
says—] may add, that this truly scientilic dis« ove ry justly 
sateen the inventor of such an instrument to universal con- 
idence 

“ The pressure upon the ring is not merely equalized, but ad- 
justs itself, without inconvenience to the wearer, tothe diffe erent 
attitudes in which the body may be placed.’ ‘hos. 
Brande, Esq., Journal of Science, Literature, sand the Arts, Royal 
Institution. 

That man who has the ingenuity to construct an instrument 
which is calculated to alleviate so large a portion of human 
suffering will ever be considered by me to be a great public 
character.”—Edmd. Belfour, Secretary Royal College of Sur- 
geons. 

‘They make a more uniform pressure on the ring than the 
ball-and-socket pad can effect.""—Sir A. Cooper, Bart. F.R.S.— 
in his Treatise on Hernia. 

- e varied positions of the body in stooping and e oughing 
do not alter the position of he pads, nor displace them 
Thomas Callaway, Esq... Gu 

“It is my firm c¢ onviction + * it his trusses will be found more 
ericac acious than any at present employed.”"—Henry Earle, Esq. 





Proprietor. 


a ™ are the best a s that have ever yet been got up." 
_ Aston Key, Esq., Gu 
* | consider these ssomeee calculated, beyond every other truss 
I have seen, to cure this disease in its earliest and simplest 
form.”"—Gideon Mantell, Esq. I’. 19, Chester-square. 
Manufactured only by Mr. COLE S, iruss- maker to the Forces, 
3, Charing-cross. piesa i 
A CASE ofa SHATTE RED CO? rITUTION 
CURED by HOLLOWAY’S PILLUS.—Miss Glover, aged 
twenty-four, daughter of Col. Glover, No. 15, Broadway, New 
York, had an enlargement of the liver, a constant palpitation of 
the he art, besides being dropsical, was never free from a cough, 
ac companied with much expectoration. She was so bad as not 
to be able to leave her chamber. The first advice in the 
country had been obtained for her, but to no purpose, as she 
daily got worse, and kept her bed altogether. In this hopeless 
state the © ‘olonel sent to ‘loronto for twenty dollars’ worth of 
Holloway’s Pills, which bad the effect of completely restorin 
the young lady to health in about nine weeks. Sol by al 
Druggists, and at Professor ys E » 244s 
Strand, London, 








THE ATHENAUM 





THE BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 


R. JOSEPH ELLIS is desitous of making known that the above-named Hotel has undergone an entire repair and re-organization, regulating j 
t the Star and Garter, Richmond Hill, and he hopes to have been so far successful as it he 
Ellis begs respectfully to point out some of the advantages by which it 
degree perhaps unequalled the conyenience of separateness to the several 
three staircases (the chief of which has two ways from 
Mr. Ellis has studied to turn to the best account these capabilities for comfort, adding 
1, fresh every tide, connected with the bath; 
of his best attention, and of uniform moderation of charges. i 
Billiard Rooms and a Tennis Court. 


has been guided by the experience gained in associat®n with his Father, a 
The Hotel not being widely nor favourably known, Mr. 


it worthy of patronage. 
Of these the leading feature is in the plan of its construction, 
may occupy it at the 


width of passages, and the compact arrangement of rooms en suite. 
Of the latter he may mention a Sea-water Service in the Hote 


for completeness in several important particulars. 
appointed Coffee-room. 
of apartments on the ground floor, and others having private 


same time :—an advantage gained by means of distinct entrances, spacious vestibule, 


Mr. Ellis farther begs to assure those who may favour him with their support, 





which affords toa 


entrance ; also, contiguous, 


In 


t 
is peculiarly y da 


Families or Gentlemen why 


every landing. 


thereto what 
and a com be modi 
— are na 


The Hotel is most eligibly situated near to and facing the sea, on the West Cliff. 





NHEMISTRY APPLIED to the ARTS, 

/ AGRICULTURE, and MANUFACTURES.—THE PHAR. 
M rag yb TIMES (No. II. price 5d.) will be ready on Satur- 
day (72 4to, columns), and will contain Original Articles by Dr. 
Ure, F.R.S., Dr. Letheby, &c. &c. ; Courses on Organic Chemistry 
applied to the Arts, by Dumas ; and on Practical Pharmacy, by the 
celebrated Soubeiran ; a view of the progress of Chemistry ‘abroad 
and at home ; with several Editorial Articles on Chemical subjects 
of importance. Price 5d., Stamped 6¢ 


Office, 49, Essex atueet, Strand. 





ost Svo. price 7s. 6d. cle 
OTES “a ‘the EPIDEM ic “CHOLERA. 
By R. HARTLEY KENNEDY, 
Late Physician General and P resident of the Medical Board, 
Bombay. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, price 7s. bound, 
MAR S TYROS DICTIONARY of the 
ATIN LANGUAGE ; Remodelled, Corrected, and En- 
larged, a 2 Dissertation on Derivative and Compound Words, 
by ge BORG Au EB RGUSON, A.M., one of the Masters of the Edin- 
purgh A 
Bell ss Bradfate, and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; Clarke & Son, 
Aberdeen ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 





12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
{XERCISES in LOGIC ; designed for the Use 
of Students in S pollenes 
~ 2 J. , GRAY, Ph. D. 

“ Admirably adapted to be used asa class-book, accompanied by 
the instructions of an able teacher. The amples are numerous 
and well chosen. We think such a work as this was much wanted. 
The plan and gencral execution are excellent.’ — Eclectic Review, 

London: Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





Vi publi shed, 1 handsome vol. royal Svo. price 1/. 4s, 
REA TIES of CHESS: a Collection of the 
a CHESS PROBLEMS extant; including upwards of 
Two Tov SAND cURIOUS Positions won or drawn by brilliant 
* Coups,” selected we m the Works of the first Chess Writers past 
and present. By A, ALEXANDRE, 
Barthés & Lewsil, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
street, London. 


BENNETT ON THE EUCHARIST, 
Now ready, 2nd edition, in 1 vel. demy 8vo, price i2s, cloth, uniform 
with ‘ Distinctive Errors of Romauism,” and * The Principles of 
the Book of Common Prayer, 


(THE EUCHARIST: its History, Doctrine, and 
Practice, with Medit ao and Prayers ‘suitable tothat Holy 
Sacrament. By WM. J. FE. BENNE M.A., Priest of the Eng- 
lish Church, and accel ‘Curate of St. Panl 3, Knightsbridge. 
* An excellent volume.”—British Critic. 
London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street. 








Price 6d, free by post. 

TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, September 5, contains Articles on 


Agricultural iperee ement, by Old Fellowship 
Mr. C, Spear, Halton Barton | Pine apples at Bicton 
Imple ment Society —annual ‘Pine growing, Jfamilton’s plan 
mecting of, by Mr. W. Stothard, Durd- 
Agric ge ham Down, Bristol 
shows Plants, autumn flowering 
Agricult aad produce, toimprove Poinciana puleherrima 
American farming Polmaise heating, by Mr. D. B. 
Ash stripped of bark, vitality of, | Meek, Hulmsds rie House 
Mr. J. Curtis (with engrav-, Potato disease, effect-of lime on 
ng) - of copper works 
Botanical Society of London | effluvia on, by Mr. 1. Wighton, 
c alendar, Horticultural | Mr. 8. Collier, Witney, &e. 
; ing, chemical points Potato disease caused by atm: o- 
spheric influence, by Mr. W. 
| i Inroy, the Burn, Breehin 
Chiorops tie’ Eta (with engrav- Potato. organic compounds of, 
ings) |__ by Rev, Prof. Henslow 
Corn fly | Potatoes, to store 
Draining, ew Rhododendrons, to bud, by Mr. 
Farming, n J. Duncan, Howick 
Feeding eatt e, chemical points Rosa Hardii, origin of 
respecting, by Mr. William Kose 
Procter, York | 
Fig paca oth Sussex, by Mr. W. 
Spence, W Urthing 
Flax ripplin, 
Heating, Volmaise 
Horticultural Society 
Hybridising 
Louvain Botanic Garden 
Maidstone Farmers’ Club—farm Trifolium seed. by Mr. J. Foaker, 
of Mr. Barnes at Staplehurst, Sneating Hall, Kirby 
Manure bin towers, by Mr. H. Vine growing 
Liddell, Beverley-road, Mull | Vine growing, pamphlet on 
Manure, farm-yard | Wheat, produce of a bushel 
Nottingham, crops in 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- -garden, 


meetings, cattle 


isllow | 


ints on culture of, by 
Wood and Soa 


nks 

ifrazra thysanodes 
Ses ason, the 

Steaming ; apparatus 

{ St. Petersburg, news from 
Tree barked, vitality of 





NEW PL -street, Sept. 12, 1846. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ME: BENTLEY'S } 


1, 
MRS. ROMER'S PILGRIMAGE to the TEMPLES and 
TOM BS of EGYPT, NUBIA, and PALESTINE in 1815—46, 
2 vols, 8vo. with numerous wa 288, 


RAVENSNEST ; or, the REDSKINS. By J. Frxrore 
COUPER, Esq. Author of * The ried * The Deerslayer,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THE PENSCELLWOOD PA APERS. Comprising ESSAYS 
on the Souls and Future Life of Animals, Capital Punishments, 
the Evangelical Alliance, the Endowment of the Protestant pe 
Romar Catholic Churches of Lreland, the Education of the People. 
By the Author of ‘DOCTOR HOOK WELL.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


EVELYN STUART; or, RIGHT VERSUS MIGHT. A 
NOVEL of the DAY. 3 vols. 


5. 

SIR TIENRY ELLIS’'S NEW SERTES of ORIGINAL 
LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH HISTORY, 4 vols. 
post Sve. with Portraits, 2/. 2s, 

ALSO, JU. “4 READY, 


THE AU THOR ‘3 EDITION. 
A POET'S BAZ AAR. By H. C. ANDERSEN, Author of 
*The i er atore.” From the Danish by CHARL Es BECK- 
WITIL, Esq. 3 vols. with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 


AN ANTIQUARI AN R AMBLE in the STREETS of 
LONDON. With ANECDOTES of their more CELEBRATED 
RESIDENTS, By J. T. SMITH, Esq., late Fr ges ote Prints 
5 the British Museum, Author’ of “Te of Retakens, 

A Book for a Rainy Day.’ Edited by CH AS. Mae KAY, LL.D. 


2 vols. 8vo, 
Ric hard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
r in Ordinar y to Her Majesty.) 


ce Sixpence, free by post. 


Che Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday, September 5, contains Articles on 


OF THE W rete —MEETINGS OF LANCASTER 

AND SOUTH-WESTERN—SOUTH-EAST- 

Y's NEW, TARIFF—SPURIOUS DOCUMENT 

D AS SECOND REPORT OF MORRISON COM- 
E—RESULTS OF LATE SESSION 

OF FIC tik PAPERS.—South Devon: Diree tors’ Report, State- 
ment of Accounts, and Engineer's Report —South Western : 
Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts—Bristol and Ex 8g 
Directors’ Report—Eastern Union: ditto—Great Grimsby : 
gineer’s Report—Lancaster and Carlisle: ditto—North British : 
me te Report and Statement of Accounts—Edinburgch and 
Glasgow : ditto—Scottish Central: Engineer's Report—Scottish 
Midland Junction: ditto — Dublin and Drozheda: Directors’ 
and Engineer's Re mad and Statement of Accounts, 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS. —South- Western — Direct London 
and Pertsmouth— ath Devon—Bristol and Gloucester—Bir- 
minghws and Gloucester—Bristol and Exeter—Exeter and Cre- 
diton—Birmingham,Wolverhampton. and Stour Valley—Eastern 
bs nion—Thames Haven Dock—Lowestoft Line and ‘Harbour— 

Great Grimsby and Sheffield—Shefield and LineoInshire—Hud- 

dersficld and Sheftield Junction—Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, 
and South Staffordshire J unction—South Staffordshire Junction 
—Manchester, Bolton, and Bury—East Lancashire and Black- 
burn and Preston—Whitehaven Junction —Cockermouth and 
Workington Extension —Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchester— 
Leeds and Thirsk—Lancaster and Carlisle—North British—Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow—Seottish Central—Scottish Midland June- 
tion —Edinburgh and Northern—Dundce and Perth—General 
Yerminus and Glasgow Harbour—Dublip and Drogheda—Newry 
and Enniskillen—Cloumel and Thurles—W aterford and Limerick 
—Meetings of Shareholders to Affirm or Dissolve. 

Progress of Works—Accidents—Law Intelligence—-Patents — Tron 

Tr ade —Meetings —Tenders for Loans—Coutracts—Dividends— 

Calls—Deposits Returned—Transfer Books Closed—Correspon- 
Yraflic Table—Share Lists— Foreign ditto—Money Market 

aria Leiter—Events of the Week—Spurious Document, printed 

as the Second Report of the Morrison Committee—Traflic on 

Metrop olitan Lines—The Law for Accidents— Railway Prospects 

in India—Norwegian Railways—Cossip of the Week—Miscellanca, 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 
PAILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 


& CiLARTS may be had at all the Stations on cach Line. 
Tne Fimst or THe Series 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wra ag Price 6d, 
Tur Seconp or tHe Sex 
LONDON “a WOKLNG and GU ‘ILDFORD, 
with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, 
Tue Turep or tHe Series, 

LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2. 
Tur Founrtn or tue Serres, 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 84 Engravings, iu a wrapper, price 6d, 


Next week, 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
ready, 








Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFPICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Coveut-garden, London, 


Nearly r 
ney to OXFORD. 


reparir 
LONDON to CAM BRIDGE. LON DON toSOvU RE ABPTOS. 
| LONDON to DOVER. LONDON to GOSPt 
| Published at the Rarrway Crroyicir Orrice, by J. _-_ 
| may be had of all Booksellers, 





Just published, by Relfe & Fletcher t, 15, Cloak lang, 
{RENCH PHRASEOLOGY ; or, ORAL 
and ‘ad oq ~ + - Veubeen TE REN' on SexON 
Language. 
H. STEIN TURRELL, 


of those who have already made some seas in the French 
Late Head Master rd the Brighten P Proprietary Grammar Schoo), 


This day is publiched, 1 td 1 vol, 8vo. illustrated sever] 
and I ms, price 5s, 6d, mn clothe” Plans 
TREATISE on RAILWAY SURVEYING 
‘ ont Le fhe pone : in metneie Author has endeavoured 
0 simplify the mos' Ee roved methods now ad 
By JOIN QUESTED, Surveyors 7 Sarre 
Author ota areation n° The Art of Land “Surveyiag* 


“This is a practical work, and cannot fail in th 
versal survey 4 a to be highly useful. Its instructions ay sa 
clear and concise.”--Reilway Record, May 6, once 





Just published, Svo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


(THE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT, 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, MD, 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity, 
_London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 
THE OXFORD GRADUATE ON Pepe gs 
Just published, in imperial 8vo. pri 


THE FIRST VOLUME of “MODERN 


Editi By A onabUAtE oF OXFORD. 
ed by i 
Yew Edition, revise ab Ti eteee, | and printed uniformly 
Also lately published, in imperial 8vo. price 10s, Gd. cloth, 
The Second Volume of Modern Painters: 
Treating of the Imaginative and Theoretic Faculties 
London; Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


AN 





Beautifully illustrated from Drawings by the first Artists, in| 
4 Six Shilling Vols. bound in cloth, and lettered, 
rPuE PROSE WORKS of Sir EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, Bart., tig vet Rienzi— 
—Alice —Godolphin— The Pilgriins of the hime The aes 
England and the English—Paul Clifford—Eugene Aram—Th 
Last Days of Pompeii— ’elham—Devereux—T he Disowned—Nigh 
and Morning—and Zanoni. The volumes which were out of print! 
having been reprinted, the series can now be had complete, or 
volumes separately. 
Also, by the same Author, 3rd edition, price 5, 
Eva, The Il!-Omened Marriage, and other Poem 
- Full ofa fine spirit of thought and sympathy.”—Allas, 
A few copies also remain of ‘The Last of th 
Barons.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“The most splendid romance Sir E. B. Lytton has ever penned: 
the very best book to which he has given his name.” 
Dublin Evening Mail, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





Now ready, one the distinguished Patronage of the Hon, Dire 
ors of the East India Company, 
A 
S By CAPTAIN G. P. THOMAS. 
Folio imperial, price 4/. 4s, ; a few copies, coloured and mounted, 
in imitation of the original drawings, 104 10s, 


“A good land; a land of brooks, of water, of fountains, and 
depths, that spring ont of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and 
barley, and fig-trees.and pomegranates—a land of oil, of olives, and 
honey—a land w! stones are iron, one out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig bras Deuteronomy, chap. 

Amongst the Plates will be end ‘the “Residences of the Cont 

er-in-Chief and the Adjutant-(eneral ; “ the Mount,” intro. 

ng the Snowy Range in the background, and the Valley a 
‘orest of Aunatele | in the second distance ; the Snowy Range; 
“ a he Residence of the late Governor-Genen, 
Abbeville, Barrett's Rooms, 
Waterfalls ; the 


oklai in mere Bridge, 
the Vi tow from the back of * 
course at Annadale ; the Fancy 
Bridge at Hurrepoor; a Temple i in the Pi 
View from the top of Huttoo; the Snowy Range from the 
Joobul ; the Chor; the View on the Road to the Chor; Jamnotre 
from Deoruh J oobul ; Ford en route to the Chor, &c. 


Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street, London, 
Handsomely bound in -_ Pty N fectrheetiee Engraving, 
e 6s, 6 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from ts 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT, 
hy W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


m the Birmingham Herald, 

“A valuable and seers accession to the library of evey 
biblical student.” q 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne's Introduction to the Cri 

Study of the Scriptures. 

“Nearly three hundred ts of Scripture are more or 
explained in this elegantly exe vouted yolume, and in & mann 
equally curious and interesting.” 


London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-streeh 
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Th the said county, Publisker, at No.14, in W ellington-street 
said ; and sold by ‘all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—A\ ~ 
SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for [ae 
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